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Che Sew and the Sewel. 


CHapter I. 


_ curate was walking on the cliffs with his lady-love. All the 

sky was gray, and all the sea was gray. The soft March wind 
blew over the rocky shore; it could not rustle the bright green 
weed that hung wet from the boulders, but it set all the tufts of 
grass upon the cliffs nodding to the song of the ebbing tide. The 
lady was the vicar’s daughter; her name was Violetta. 

“‘ Let us stand still here,” said the curate, “ for there is something 
I must say to you to-day.” So they stood still and looked at the sea. 

“ Violetta,” said the curate, “you cannot be ignorant that I 
have long loved you. Last night I took courage and told your 
father of my hope and desire that you should become my wife. 
He told me what I did not know, that you have already tasted 
the joy of love and the sorrow of its disappointment. I can only 
ask you now if this former love has made it impossible that you 
should love again.” 

“No,” she answered; “ for although I loved and sorrowed then 
with all the strength of a child’s heart, still it was only as a child, 
and that is all past.” 

“Will you be my wife?” said the curate. 

“T cannot choose but say yes,” she said, “I love you so much.” 

Then they turned and went back along the cliffs, and the curate 
was very happy. “ But tell me,” he said, “about this other man 
who loved you.” 

“His name was Herbert. He was the squire’s son. He loved 
me and I loved him; but afterwards we found that his mother 
had been mad——” Violetta paused and turned her sweet blue 
eyes upon the sea. 
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**So you could not marry ?” said the curate. 

“No,” said Violetta, casting her eyes downward, “ because the 
taint of madness is a terrible thing.” She shuddered and blushed. 

“ And you loved him ?” 

“Dearly, dearly,” said Violetta, clasping her hands. ‘But 
madness in the blood is too terrible; it is like the inheritance of 
a curse.” 

“ He went away ?” said the curate. 

“Yes, Herbert went away; and he died. He loved me so 
much that he died.” 

“TI do not wonder at that,” said the curate, “for you are very 
lovable, Violetta.” 

They walked home hand in hand, and when they had said 
good-bye under the beech trees that grew by the vicarage gate, 
the curate went down the street of the little town. The 
shop-keepers were at their doors breathing the mild spring air. 
The fishermen had hung their nets to dry in the market-place near 
the quay. ‘The western cloud was turning crimson, and the steep 
roofs and gray church-tower absorbed in sombre colours the tender 
light. The curate was going home to his lodgings, but he be- 
thought him of his tea, and turned into the pastrycook’s by the way. 

“ Have you any muffins, Mrs. Yeander ?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” said the portly wife of the baker, in a sad tone, 
“ they’re all over.” 

“ Crumpets ?” said he. 

“Past and gone, sir,” said the good woman with a sigh. She 
had a coarsely poetical cast of mind, and commonly spoke of the 
sale of her goods as one might speak of the passing of summer 
flowers. The curate was turning away. 

“T would make bold, sir,” said the woman, “to ask if you've 
heard that we've let our second-floor front for a while. It’s a 
great thing for us, sir, as you know, to ‘ave it let, not that you'll 
approve the person as ’as took it.” 

‘‘Oh!” said the curate, “ how is that?” 

“ He’s the new Jewish rabbi, sir, being as they’ve opened the 
place of their heathenish worship again. It’s been shut this two 
year, for want of a Hebrew to read the language.” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Yeander; you’re quite mistaken in calling the 
Jews heathens.” 

“The meeting-place is down by the end of the street, sir—a 
squarish sort of house. It’s not been open in your time; likely 
you'll not know it. The new rabbi’s been reading a couple of 
weeks to them. ‘They do say it’s awful queer.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” said the curate; “ what are their hours of service?” 
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“ Well, to say the truth, sir, they'll soon be at it now, for it’s 
Friday at sunset they’ve some antics or other in the place. The 
rabbi’s just gone with his book.” 

“T think I'll look them up, and see what they’re at,” said he, 
going out. 

He was a thin, hardworking man. His whole soul was 
possessed by his great love for Violetta, but even the glad 
surprise of its success could not turn him from his work. When 
the day was over he would indulge in brooding on his joy; until 
then the need of the world pressed, and it was his work to 
consider it. He stepped out again into the evening glow. The 
wind had grown stronger, and he bent his head forward and 
walked against it towards the west. He felt a sudden sympathy 
for this stranger who had come to minister in his own way to the 
few scattered children of the Jews who were in the town. He 
knew the unjust sentiment with which he would be surrounded as 
by an atmosphere. The curate was broad in his views. “ All 
nations and all people,” thought he, “lust for an excuse to deem 
their neighbour less worthy than themselves, that they may 
oppress him. This is the selfishness which is the cause of all 
sin and is the devil of the world.” So reasoned the curate, but 
he was a rather fanatical fellow. When he got to this point in 
his thoughts he came to a sudden stand and looked up. “ But, 
thank God,” he said to himself, “the True Life is still in the 
world, and as we resist the evil we not only triumph ourselves, 
but make the triumph of our children sure.” 

The people near gave him “‘good-day” when they saw him 
stop. All up and down the street the children played with shrill 
noises and pattering feet. The sunset cloud was brighter, and 
the dark peaked roofs of tile and thatch and slate, as if compelled 
to take some notice of the fire, threw back the red where, here 
and there, some glint of moisture gave reflection to the coloured 
light. He had come near the end of the town, and, where the 
houses opened, the red sky was fretted with dark twigs and 
branches of elm-trees which grew on the grassy slope of the cliff. 
The elm-trees were in the squire’s park, and the curate looked at 
them sadly and thought of Herbert who had died. 

Up alittle lane at the end of the street he found the entrance to a 
low square hall. There was a small ante-room to the place of service, 
and in this a dull-looking man was seated polishing a candlestick. 
He was a crossing-sweeper by trade and a friend of the curate. 

“ Well, Issachar ; so you've got your synagogue open again!” 

The man Issachar made some sound meant for a response, but 
not intelligible. 
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“ How many Jews will there be in the town ?” 

“Twenty that are heads of families, and two grown youths,” 
said Issachar. 

“That’s enough to keep up a service, for some of them will be 
rich?” 

“Some are very rich,” said Issachar, wrinkling his face with 
satisfaction when he said the words. 

“ Then how is it you don’t always keep up the service?” 

But Issachar had no explanation to give. He polished his 
candlestick the more vigorously, and related at some length what 
he knew of the present reader, which was, in fact, nothing, except 
that he was a foreigner and had only offered to read while he was 
visiting the town. 

“‘T have come for the service,” said the curate. 

“ Better not,” said Issachar; “it’s short to-night, and there'll 
not be many.” 

The curate answered by opening the inner door and entering. 
There were some high pews up and down the sides of the room. 
There was a curtain at the further end and a reading desk in the 
centre, both of which were enclosed in a railing ornamented by 
brass knobs, and in which were set high posts supporting gas- 
lamps, nine in all, which were lit, either for heat or ceremony, 
and turned down toa subdued light. The evening light entered 
through the domed roof. Hebrew texts which the curate could 
not decipher were painted on the dark walls. He took off 
his hat reverently and sat down. There was no one there. He 
felt very much surprised at finding himself alone. ‘To his 
impressible nervous nature it seemed that he had suddenly 
entered a place far removed in time and space from the everyday 
life with which he was so familiar. He sat a long time; it was 
cold, and the evening light grew dim, and yet no one came. 
Issachar entered now and then, and made brief remarks about 
sundry things as he gave additional polish to the knobs on the 
railing, but he always went out again. 

At length a side door opened and the reader came in from his 
vestry. He had apparently waited in hope of a congregation, 
but now came in to perform his duty without their aid. Perhaps 
he was not so much disappointed as the curate was. It would 
have been very difficult to tell from looking at him what his 
emotions were. He was a stout large man with a coarse brown 
beard. There was little to be seen of his face but the hair upon 
it, and one gathered the suggestion, although it was hard to know 
from what, that the man and his beard were not as clean as might 
be. He wore a black gown and an ordinary high silk hat, 
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although pushed much further back on his head than an English- 
man would have worn it. He walked heavily and clumsily inside 
the railing, and stood before the desk, slowly turning over back- 
ward the leaves of the great book. Then suddenly he began to 
chant in the Hebrew tongue. His voice fell mellow and sweet 
upon the silence, filling it with drowsy sound, as the soft music of 
a humble-bee will suddenly fill the silence of a woodland glade. 
And there was this likeness: that there was no thought, only 
feeling, conveyed by the sound. 

Issachar had gone out, and the Anglican priest sat erect, 
gazing at the Jew through the fading light, his attention pain- 
fally strained by the sense of loneliness and surprise. From 
mere habit he supposed the chant to be an introduction to a 
varied service, but no change came. On and on and on went the 
strange music, like a potent incantation, the big Jew swaying 
his body slightly with the rhythm, and at long intervals came the 
whisper of paper with the turning of the leaf. 

The curate gazed and wondered until he forgot himself. Then 
he tried with an effort to recall who he was, and where he was, 
and all the details of the busy field of labour he had left just 
outside the door. He wished that the walls of the square room 
were not so thick, that some sound from the town might come in 
and mingle with the chant. He strained his ear in vain to catch 
a word of the Hebrew which might be intelligible to him. He 
wondered much what sort of a man this Jew might be, actuated 
by what motives, impelled by what impulses to his lonely task. 
All the sorrow of a hope deferred through ages, and a long 
torture patiently borne, seemed gathered in the cadence, but the 
man—surely the man was no refined embodiment of the high 
sentiment of his psalm! And still the soft rich voice chanted 
the unknown language, and the light grew more dim. 

The curate was conscious that again he tried to remember who 
he was, and where; and then the surroundings of the humble 
synagogue fell away, and he himself was standing looking at a 
jewel. It was a purple stone, oval-shaped and polished, perhaps 
about as large as the drop of dew which could hang in a hare- 
bell’s heart. The stone was the colour of a harebell, and there 
was a ray of light in it, as if in the process of its formation the 
jewel had caught sight of a star, and imprisoned the tiny 
reflection for ever within itself. The curate moved his head from 
side to side to see if the ray within the stone would remain still, 
but it did not, turning itself to meet his eye as if the tiny star 
had a life and a light of its own. Then he looked at the setting, 
for the stone was set in steel. A zigzag-barred steel frame held 
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it fast, and outside the zigzag bars there was a smooth ring, with 
some words cut upon it in Hebrew. The characters were very 
small; he knew, rather than saw, that they were Hebrew; but 
he did not know what they meant. All this time he had been 
stooping down, looking at this thing as if it lay very near the 
ground. Then suddenly he noticed upon what it was lying. 
There was a steel chain fastened to it, and the chain was around 
the neck of a woman who lay upon the earth; the jewel was upon 
her breast. But how white and cold the breast was! Surely 
there was no life in it. And he observed with horror that the 
garments which had fallen back were oozing with water, and that 
the hair was wet. He hardly saw the face; for a moment he 
thought he saw it, and that it was the face of a Jewess, young 
and beautiful, but the vision passed from him. The chant had 
ceased, and the rabbi was kissing his book. 

Very solemnly the Jew bowed himself three times and kissed 
the book, and then in the twilight of the nine dim lamps he 
stumbled out and shut the door, without giving a glance to his 
one listener. 

As for the young priest, he was panic-stricken. When our 
senses themselves deceive us we are at once cut off from our 
cheerful belief in the reality of material things, or forced to face 
the unpleasant fact that we hold no stable relationship to them. 
The curate rushed out into the street. Issachar was at the 
entrance as he passed, and he fancied he saw the face of the 
reader peeping at him from the vestry window, but he crushed 
his hat hard down on his head and strode away, courting the 
bluster of the wind, striving by the energy of action to cast off 
the trance that seemed to enslave him. 

When he reached his own door he found the baker’s wife sitting 
on the doorstep. It was quite dusk; perhaps that was the reason 
he did not recognise her at first. 

“La, sir, 1 found them two muffins lying unbeknown in the 
corner of the shelf, so I brought them round, thinking you 
mightn’t ’ave ’ad your tea.” 

“Muffins ?” said the curate, as if he were not quite sure what 
muffins might be. Then he began to wonder if he was really 
losing his wits, and he plunged into talk with the woman, saying 
arything and everything to convince himself that he was not asleep 
ormad. “Do you know, Mrs. Yeander, that I am going to be 
married ? ” 

“Well, I am sure, sir,” said she, curtseying and smiling. “It’s 
a great compliment to me to hear it from your own lips; not that 
it’s unexpected. Miss Violetta’s a sweet saint, just like her ma, 
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she is, an’ her ma’s a saint if there ever was one. Mr. Higgs, 
the verger, says that to see her pray that length of time on her 
knees after the service is over in church is a touching sight.” 

“ But I don’t think Miss Violetta is like her mother,” said the 
curate. 

“ Well no, sir; now that you mention it, perhaps she’s not—at 
least, not in looks. But lor, sir, she’s wonderful like her ma when 
it comes to paying a bill, not but what they’re to be respected for 
keeping a heye on the purse. I often tell Yeander that if we 
were a bit more saving, like the vicar’s lady, we’d lay by a bit for 
our old age.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Yeander, yes; that would be an excellent plan,” 
said the curate, fumbling with his latch-key in the door. ‘“ Sup- 
pose you come in and make my tea for me, Mrs. Yeander. I’m all 
alone to-night.” 

“I bethought I might do that, sir, when I came along. 
Yeander was in the shop, and I said, Mrs. Jones having gone to 
see her son, that you'd ’ave no one, so I just says to Yeander, ‘ I'll 
step round, an’ if I’m asked I'll make tea.’ ” 

The curate lit his lamp and poked his fire, and the portly 
woman began to toast his muffins. The flame lit up the placid 
wrinkles of her face as she knelt before it. 

“But I don’t think Miss Violetta is in the least like her 
mother,” said he again. 

“Lor, sir, don’t you? Well, you ought to know best. They 
do say what’s bred in the bone comes out in the flesh ; but it'll be 
none the worse for you if she looks sharp after the spending. 
You're not much given to saving.” 

The curate walked nervously up and down his small room. 

“Make the tea strong to-night,” he said. 

“Mr. Higgs, the verger, do hate the vicar’s lady, sir—he do, 
and no mistake—but he says anybody could see with ’alf a heye 
that she was a real saint. The subscriptions she puts down to 
missions and church-restorings—it’s quite wonderful.” 

The curate ran his hand wearily through his hair. He felt 
called upon to say something. “I have the highest respect for 
Mrs. Moore,” he began. “I know her to be a most devoted help- 
meet to the vicar, and a truly good woman. At the same time” 
—he coughed—“at the same time, I should wish to say dis- 
tinctly that after being niggardly in her domestic affairs, which 
is unfortunately the case, I do not think it adds to her stock of 
Christian virtues to give the money thus saved to church work.” 

The curate cleared his throat. It was because he was flying 
from his inward self that he had let the woman talk until this 
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speech of his had been made necessary; but at all times his 
humble friends in this town were well nigh irrepressible in their 
talk. This woman was in full tide now. 

“They do say, sir, there’s a difference between honest saving 
and greed. Mr. Higgs said to Yeander one day, says he, ‘ Mrs. 
Moore’s folks far back made their money by sharp trading, and 
greed’s in the family, and it’s the worst sort of greed, for it 
grasps both at ’eaven and earth, both at this life and the 
’eavenly. And,’ says he, ‘no one could doubt that the lady’s 
that way constituted that she couldn’t cut a loaf of bread in ’alf 
without giving herself the largest share, even if it were the 
bread of life,’” 

“My good Mrs. Yeander ” began the curate in stern rebuke. 

“Oh, no, sir, Mr. Higgs don’t mean no harm. He only gets 
that riled at Mrs. Moore sometimes that he kind of lets off to 
Yeander and me.” 

“And I don’t think, Mrs. Yeander,” said the curate for the 
third time, “ that Miss Violetta is at all like her mother.” 

“She’s young yet, sir,” said the woman. Then she went away, 
leaving the curate to interpret her last remark as he chose. 


Cuapter II. 


Axsout a week after that there was a fine dinner given at the 
vicarage to welcome the curate into the family. The old squire 
was invited, but he refused to come. Violetta’s mamma wrote 
and asked some of her relatives to come down from town. “Our 
chosen son-in-law is not rich,” she wrote, “ but he comes of a good 
family, and that is a great thing. Dear Violetta will, of course, 
inherit my own fortune, which will be ample for them, and his 
aristocratic connections, with God’s blessing, will complete their 
happiness.” So they came down. There was the vicar’s brother, 
who was a barrister, and his wife. Then there were two sisters 
of Mrs. Moore’s, who were both very rich. One was an old maid, 
and one was married toa dean—she brought her husband. “ You 
see,” said Violetta’s mamma to the curate, “our relatives are all 
either law or clergy.” 

There were very grand preparations made for the dinner, and 
Mrs. Higgs, the wife of the verger, came to the curate’s rooms 
the day before and took away his best clothes, that she might see 
they were well brushed for the occasion. She did up his collar 
and wristbands herself, and gave them a fine gloss. Higgs 
brought them back just in time for the dinner. 
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“Tt’s just about five years since they had such a turn-out at 
the vicarage,” said Higgs in a crisp little voice. ‘ Miss Violetta 
was nineteen then ; she'll be twenty-four now.” 

“Yes,” said the curate absently; “ what was up then ?” 

“Twas a dinner much of a muchness to this. Mrs. Higgs, 
she was just reminding me of it. But that was in honour of 
Mr. Herbert, of the ’all. You'll ’ave heard of him ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the curate, “all that was very sad.” 

“The more so,” said Higgs briskly, “that when it was broke 
hoff, Mr. Herbert died of love. He went to some foreign countries 
and took up with low company, and there he died. Squire 
hasn’t held his head up straight since that day.” 

“ All that was before I came,” said the curate very gravely, for 
he did not know exactly what to say. 

“Lor bless you, sir,” said Higgs. ‘Iwas in no way blaming 
you. There's no blame attaching to any, that I know; squire’s 
wife was as mad as a hare. Miss Violetta, she cried her pretty 
eyes nigh out for Mr. Herbert; it’s time she'd another.” 

The curate went to the dinner, and it was a very fine affair 
indeed. Violetta wore a silk gown and looked charming. “She 
does not look a day older than she did when I saw her five years 
ago,” said the dean to the curate, meaning to be very polite, but 
the curate did not smile at the compliment. 

“‘ How fine your flowers are!” said the maiden aunt to Violetta. 
“Where did you get them, my dear ? ” 

“The squire sent them to me,” said Violetta, with a droop of 
her eyelids which made her look more charming than ever. Then 
they had dinner, and after dinner Violetta gave them some music. 
It was sacred music, for Mrs. Moore did not care for anything else. 

When the song was over Mrs. Moore said to the curate, “ It 
has been my wish to give dear Violetta a little gift as a slight 
remembrance of this happy occasion, and I thought that some- 
thing of my own would be more valuable to her than ” Here 
the mother’s voice broke with very natural emotion, and she 
pressed her handkerchief to her eyes. “ You must excuse me,” 
she murmured, “she is such a dear—such a very dear girl, and 
she is our only child.” 

“Indeed, I can well understand,” said he with earnest 
sympathy. 

“Such a dear—such a very dear girl,” murmured Mrs. Moore 
again. Then she rose and embraced Violetta and wept, and the 
aunts all shed tears, and the vicar coughed. Violetta’s own blue 
eyes overflowed with very pretty tears. 

The curate felt very uncomfortable indeed, and said again that 
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he quite understood, and that it was quite natural. The dean and 
the barrister both said what they ought. The dean remarked in 
a general sort of way, with a vague reminiscence of the baptismal 
exhortation, that these dear parents ought not to sorrow at losing 
a daughter, but rejoice at finding a son. The barrister pointed 
out that as the bride was only expected to move into the next 
house but one after her marriage, all talk of parting was really 
quite absurd. The vicar did not say anything; he rarely did 
when his wife was present. Then Mrs. Moore became more com- 
posed, and put a ring on her daughter’s finger. The curate did 
not see the ring at the moment. He was leaning against the 
mantel-shelf, feeling very much overcome by the responsibility of 
his new happiness. 


“Oh, mamma, how lovely!” cried Violetta. “How perfectly 
beautiful !” 

“A star-amethyst!” said the barrister in a tone of surprise. 

“Ts it a star-amethyst indeed?” said the dean, looking over the 
shoulders of the group with his double eyeglass. “I am not 
aware that I ever saw one before; they are a very rare and 
beautiful sort of gem.” 

“Where did you get it, sister Matilda?” asked the maiden aunt. 

Now, although Mrs. Moore was in a most gracious humour, she 
never liked being asked questions at any time. She was naturally 
of a reserved nature, and imagined herself too important a person 
to be questioned on any subject whatever. She drew herself up 
with great dignity and said, “I am surprised that you should ask 
me that, Eliza. I have had it for many years.” She would have 
answered very much in the same way if her sister had asked what 
they would have for breakfast next morning. 

“But you must have got it somewhere at the beginning of the 
years,” persisted Eliza, who was of a more lively disposition. 

Mrs. Moore gave her a severe glance for the frivolous tone of 
her answer. “I was just about to explain that this stone has 
been lying for years among the jewellery which poor uncle Ford 
bequeathed tome. I thought it a pity that such a beautiful stone 
should lie unnoticed any longer.” 

“Oh, a great pity!” they all cried. 

“T should not have supposed that poor dear uncle Ford 
possessed such a rare thing,” said the wife of the dean. 

“Tt is very curious you never mentioned it before,” said Eliza. 

But Eliza was not in favour. 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Moore; “I take very little interest in 
such things. Life is too short to allow our attention to be 
diverted from serious things by mere ornaments.” 
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“That is very true,” said the dean. 

Violetta broke through the little circle to show her lover the 
ring. “Look,” she said, holding up her pretty hand. “(Isn’t it 
lovely? Isn’t mamma very kind?” 

The curate turned his eyes from the fire with an effort. He 
had been listening to all they said in a state of dreamy surprise. 
He did not wish to look at the stone, and the moment he saw it 
he perceived it was the same he had seen before. It was not 
exactly the same shade of purple, but it appeared to him that he 
had seen it before by daylight, and now the lamps were lit. It 
was the same shape and size, and the tiny interior star was the 
same. He moved his head from side to side to see if the ray 
moved to meet his eye, and he found that it did so. He looked at 
Violetta. How beautiful she was in her white gown, with her 
little hand uplifted to display the shining stone, and her face 
upturned to his! The soft warm curve of the delicate breast and 
throat, the red lips that seemed to breathe pure kisses and holy 
words, the tender eyes shining like the jewel, dewy with the sacred 
tears she had been shedding, and the yellow hair, smooth, glossy, 
brushed saintly-wise on either side of the nunlike brow—all this 
he looked at, and his senses grew confused. The sad rise and fall 
of the Hebrew chant was in his ears again; the bright room and 
the people were not there, but the chant seemed in some strange 
way to rise up in folds of darkness and surround Violetta like a 
frame; and everything else was dark and filled with the music, 
except Violetta, who stood there white and shining, holding up 
the ring for him to look at; and at her feet lay that other woman, 
wet and dead, with the same stone in the steel chain at her throat. 
“Isn't it lovely? Isn’t mamma very kind?” Violetta was saying. 

“‘ My dear, I think he is ill,” said the vicar. 

They took him by the arm, putting him on a chair, and fetched 
water, and a glass of wine. He heard them talking together. 

“JT daresay it has been too much for him,” said the dean. “Joy 
is often as hard to bear as grief.” 

“He is such a fellow for work,” said the vicar, “I never knew 
any one like him.” 

The curate sat up quite straight. “Did any of you ever see an 
amethyst like this, set in steel?” 

“Tn steel? What an odd idea!” said the maiden aunt. 

“He is not quite himself yet,” said the dean in a low voice, 
tapping her on the shoulder. 

“J think it would be very inappropriate, indeed very wrong, to 
set a valuable stone in any of the baser metals,” said Mrs. Moore. 
She spoke as if the idea were a personal affront to herself, but 
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then she had an immense notion of her own importance, and 
always looked upon all wrong-doing as a personal grievance. 

“ Whatever made you think of it?” asked Violetta. 

“T daresay it was rather absurd,” said the curate meekly. 

“By no means,” said the barrister; “the idea of making 
jewellery exclusively of gold is modern and crude. In earlier 
times many beautiful articles of personal ornamentation were 
made of brass and even of iron.” 

“Mamma,” said Violetta, “I remember one day seeing a curious 
old thing in the bottom of your dressing-case. It looked as if it 
might be made of steel. It was a very curious old thing—chain, 
and a pendant with some inscription round it.” 

“Did you?” said Mrs. Moore. “I have several old trinkets. I 
do not know to which you refer.” 

She sent Violetta to see about the tea. “I am sure you will 
be the better for a cup of tea,” she said, turning to the curate. 

“JT am quite well,” he replied. “I think, if you will excuse 
me, I will walk home at once; the air will do me good.” 

But they would not hear of his walking home. They made 
him drink tea and sit out the evening with them. Violetta gave 
them some more music; and they all made themselves exceedingly 


agreeable. When the evening was over they sent the curate 
home in the carriage. 


Cuarter III, 


Tue night was frosty, calm, and clear, and quite light, for the 
March moon was just about to rise from the eastern sea. 

When the carriage set him down at his own door the curate 
had no mind to goin. He waited till the sound of the horse’s 
feet had died away, and then he walked back down the empty 
street. The town was asleep; his footsteps echoed sharply from 
roofs and walls. 

He was not given to morbid fancies or hallucinations, and he 
was extremely annoyed at what had taken place. Twice in the 
last eight days he had been the subject of a waking dream, and 
now he was confronted with what seemed an odd counterpart of 
his vision in actual fact. It was no doubt a mere coincidence, 
but it was a very disagreeable one. Of course if he should see 
the old trinket described by Violetta, the chances were that it 
would be quite different from the setting of the stone which the 
dead woman wore; but even if the two were exactly the same, 
what difference could it make? A dream is nothing, and that 
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which appears ina dream is nothing. The coincidence had no 
meaning. 

He turned by the side of the church down the lane which led to 
the little quay. The tide was halfway up the dark weed, and the 
fishing-boats were drawn near to the quay, ready for the cruise 
at dawn; their dark furled sails were bowing and curtseying to 
one another with all ceremony, like ghosts at a stately ball. To 
the east and south lay the sea, vacant, except that on the eastern 
verge stood a palace of cloud, the portals of which were luminous 
with the light from within, and now they were thrown open with 
a golden flash, and yellow rays shot forth into the upper heavens, 
spreading a clear green light through the deep midnight of the 
sky where the other worlds wandered. Then the yellow moon 
came from her palace, wrapping herself at first with a mantle of 
golden mist, as if—Godiva-like—she shrank from loosening her 
garments; but the need of the darkling earth pressed upon her, 
and she dropped her covering and rode forth in modest nakedness. 

Everything was more lovely now, for there was light to see 
the loveliness. The bluff wind that came from the bosom of the 
sea seemed only to tell of a vast silence and a world asleep. The 
rocky shore, with its thin line of white breakers, stretched round 
to the west. About a mile away there was a rugged headland, 
with some crags at its feet, which had been broken off and rolled 
down into the sea by the Frost Demon of bygone years. The 
smallest was furthest out, and wedged behind it and sheltered by 
it was the black hulk of a wrecked vessel. This outermost rock 
lay so that it broke the waves as they came against the wreck, 
and each was thrown high in a white jet and curl of spray, and 
fell with a low sob back into the darkness of the sea. 

The curate turned and walked toward the headland on the cliff- 
path where he had walked a week before with Violetta. The cliffs 
were completely desolate, except for some donkeys browsing here 
and there, their brown hair silyvered by the frost. There was a 
superstition in the town that the place was haunted on moonlight 
nights by the spirit of a woman who had perished in the wreck. 
It had been a French vessel, wrecked five years before, and all on 
board were drowned—six men and one woman, the wife of the 
skipper. They had all been buried in one grave in the little 
cemetery that was on the top of the headland ; and it was easy to 
see how the superstition of the haunting came about, for as the 
curate watched the spray on the rock near the wreck rise up in 
the moonlight and fall back into the sea, he could almost make 
himself believe that he saw in it the supple form of a woman with 
uplifted hands supplicating heaven for rescue. 
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The wind was pretty rough when he got to the head of land, 
and he walked up among the graves to find a place where he 
might be sheltered and yet have advantage of the view. He 
knew that close by the edge of the cliff, over the grave of the 
shipwrecked people, stood a marble cross, large enough to shelter 
a man somewhat if he leaned against it. Upon this cross was a 
long inscription giving a touching account of the wreck, and 
stating that it was erected by Matilda Moore, wife of the vicar, 
out of grief for the sad occurrence, and with an earnest prayer 
for the unknown bereaved ones. 

The curate was rather fond of reading this inscription, as we all 
are apt to be fond of going over words which, although perfectly 
familiar to us, still leave some space for curiosity concerning their 
author and origin, and he was wondering idly as he walked 
whether there would be light enough from the moon to read them 
now. The wind came, like the moonlight, from the south-east, 
and he walked round by the western side of the graveyard in 
order to come up the knoll on which the cross stood, by the 
sheltered side. Everything around him was intensely bleak and 
white, for the moon, having left the horizon, had lost her golden 
light, and the colouring of the night had toned down to white 
and purple. Patches of wild white cloud were scudding across 
the pallid purple sky beneath the stars, and there was a silver 
causeway across the purple sea. The purple was not unlike that 
of an amethyst. The cliffs sloped back to the town, and the 
boats and peaked roofs and church tower were seen by the sharp 
outline of their masses of light and shade. The street lamps 
were not lit in the town because of the moon, and only in two or 
three places there was the warm glow of a casement fringed with 
the rays of a midnight candle. To the left of the cliffs, close to 
the town, were the trees of the squire’s park and the roof of the 
Hall. Perhaps it was because the curate was looking at these 
things, as he walked among the graves, that he did not look at 
the monument, toward which he was making way, until he came 
within half a dozen yards of it; then he suddenly saw that there 
was another man leaning against it, half hid in the shadow. He 
stopped at once and stood looking. 

The man had thrown his arms backward over the arms of the 
cross, and was leaning, half hanging, upon it; the young priest 
was inexpressibly shocked and startled by the attitude. He knew 
that none of the humbler inhabitants of the town would venture 
near such a place at such a time, nor could he think of anyone 
else who was likely to be there. Besides, although he could not 
see the stranger distinctly, he himself was standing in full moon- 
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light, and yet the man in the shadow of the cross made no sign 
of seeing him. At that moment he would gladly have gone home 
without asking further question, but that would have looked as if 
he were afraid. 

He tried a chance remark. “It is a fine night,” he said, as 
lightly as might be. 

“ Yes,” said the other, and moved his arms from the arms of 
the cross. It was only one word, but the curate recognised the 
soft voice at once. It was the Jewish rabbi. 

“T was at one of your services the other day,” he said, advancing 
nearer. 

“Yes.” 


“T felt sorry your people did not turn out better.” 
There was no answer. 


“Tt isa very cold wind,” said the curate. “I hardly know why 
I came out so far.” 

“Shall I tell you?” asked the Jew softly. He spoke good 
English, but very slowly, and with some foreign accent. 

“ Certainly, if you can.” 

“T desired very much to see you.” 

“But you did not tell me, so that could not be the reason. 
Your will could not influence my mind. I assure you I came of 
my own free will; it would be terrible if one man should be at 
the mercy of another’s caprice.” 

“ Be it so; let us call it chance then. I desired that you should 
come, and you came.” 

“ But you do not think that you have a power over other men 
like that?” 

“TI do not know; I find that with some men such correspon- 
dence between my will and their thoughts and actions is not rare; 
but I could not prove that it is not chance. It makes no difference 
to me whether it be chance or not. I have been thinking of you 
very much, desiring your aid, and twice you have come to me—as 
you say—of your own free will.” 

“Tf you have such a power, you may be responsible for a very 
disagreeable dream I had in your synagogue the other day.” 

“ What was the dream?” 

“ Nay, if you created it you should be able to tell me what it was.” 

“T have no idea what it was; if I influenced your imagination 
I did so unconsciously.” 

There was about this Jew such a complete gentleness and 
repose, such earnestness without eagerness, such self-confidence 


without self-assertion, that the curate’s heart warmed to him 
instinctively. 
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“T believe you are an honest Christian,” said the Jew very 
simply. 

“T hope honest Christians are not rare.” 

“T think a wholly honest man is very rare, because to see what 
is honest it is necessary to look at things without self-interest or 
desire.” 

“T am certainly not such a man. The most I can say is that I 
try to be more honest every day.” 

“That is very well said,” said the Jew. “If you had believed 
in your own honesty, I should have doubted it.” Then, in a very 
simple and quiet way, he told the curate a strange story. 

He said that he lived in Antwerp. They were five in one 
family—the parents, a sister and brother, and himself. His 
father and brother did business with the English ships, but he was 
a teacher and reader in the synagogue. There had been in their 
family a very sacred heirloom in the form of an amulet or charm. 
Their forefathers had believed that it came from Jerusalem before 
their nation lost the holy city; but he himself did not think that 
this could be true; he only knew that it was ancient, and possessed 
very valuable properties as a talisman to those who knew how to 
use it. About five years before, his sister, who was beautiful and 
wayward, had loved and married a French sea-captain. The 
father cursed his daughter, but the mother could not let her go 
from them under the fear of this curse, and she hung the amulet 
about her neck as a safeguard. Alas for such safeguard! in a 
few weeks the captain’s ship was wrecked, and all on her were 
drowned. He said that it was that same ship which lay near 
them, a wreck among the waves, and his sister lay buried beneath 
their feet. 

The family did not hear of the wreck till some time after the 
burial, and then they knew for the first time what their mother 
had done with the amulet. His brother came over at once to this 
town to seek it, but in vain. The people said they had not seen 
the necklace ; that it had certainly not been buried with the girl. 
The people seemed simple and honest ; the brother was a shrewd 

man, and he believed that they spoke the truth. He returned 
home in distress, and they could not tell what to think, for they 
knew their sister would not have dared to take off the necklace, 
and the chain was too strong to be broken by the violence of the 


waves. 

Some months after they heard that there was a young English- 
man dying in Antwerp who came from this town. The name of 
the town was graven on their hearts, and they went tosee him. He 
was a mere boy, a pretty boy, and when they asked him about 
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the wreck he became excited in his weakness and fever, and 
told them all the story of it as he had seen it with his own eyes. 

It was an October afternoon. A storm had been lowering and 
partially breaking over the town for three days, and that day 
there was a glare of murky light from the cloud that made the 
common people think that the end of the world was come. When 
the ship struck, the fisher-people ran out of the town to the shore 
nearest her, and this boy would have run out with them and been 
among the foremost, but that a very pious and charitable lady of 
the place had besought him to take her with him. There was a 
great rain and wind,.and it was with difficulty that he led the 
lady out and helped her down to the shore. By that time the 
wreck had been dashed to pieces, and the fishermen were bringing 
in the dead bodies of the crew. There was a woman among 
them, and when they brought her body in, they did not lay it 
with the bodies of the sailors, but carried it respectfully and laid 
it close to the lady who stood in the shelter of some rocks. The 
wet clothes had fallen back from her breast—the boy remembered 
it well, for it had been his first sight of death, and his heart was 
touched by the girl’s youth and beauty. He had not seen her 
again, for he had gone to help with the boats, and the fishermen’s 
wives had run at the lady’s bidding and brought coverings to 
wrap her in. 

The Jewish father then told the dying man about the amulet. 
He said that, to the best of his memory, some such thing had 
been about the neck of the dead girl, but that he was certain 
that none of the fisher-people would have been bad enough to 
steal from the dead. They entreated him to think well what he 
said, and to consider again if there was no doubtful character 
there who might have had the opportunity and the baseness to 
commit the crime. At that the dying man fell into profound 
thought, and when he looked at them again the fever-flush had 
mounted to his face, and there was a light in his eyes. He told 
them that if there was any one upon the shore that day who would 
have done such a thing it was the very rich and pious lady that 
he himself had taken to the wreck. She had been alone with the 
body when she sent the other women for wrappings. They 
thought that perhaps his mind was wandering, and left him, 
promising to return next day; but when they came again he was 
dead. 

*‘T have learned since I came here,” said the Jew, “ that he was 
the son of the old man who lives in the great house down there 
among the trees.” 


They both looked down at the park. The leafless elms stood 
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up like giant feathers in the white mist of the moonbeams, and 
the chimney-stacks of the house threw a deep shadow on the 
shining roof. 

“But we felt,” said the Jew, “that even if the judgment of the 
dying boy were a true one, and this lady had committed the crime, 
we still had no evidence against her, and that whoever was 
wicked enough to steal would certainly deny the act, and conceal 
that which was stolen. Hopeless as it seemed to wait, doing 
nothing, our only chance of redress would be lost by making any 
inquiry which might frighten her. We sent a message to the 
goldsmith in London who mends her jewels, asking him to watch 
for this necklace, and so we waited. At last we heard news. An 
amethyst which we do not doubt is ours came to the goldsmith to 
be put in a ring; but there was no necklace with it. I came here 
to see if I could do something, but I have been here for some time 
and can devise no plan. If she still possess the other part, to 
speak would be to cause its destruction, and how can I find out 
without asking if she still has by her the thing that would prove 
her crime? Do not be angry with me when I tell you this. 
Remember it was not I who presumed to suspect the wife of your 
priest, but the English boy, who knew her well.” 

“Yes,” said the curate, “I shall remember that.” He had 
grown tired of standing in the wind, and had sat down on the 
frosty grass below the cross. The blast was very cold, and he 
crouched down to avoid it, hugging his knees with his hands, 

“You are about to be united to the family,” said the Jew; 
“perhaps you have seen the stone. Will you, for the sake of 
that justice which we all hope for, try to find out for me if the 
other part of the amulet still exists? I will give youa drawing 
of it, and if you find it as I describe, you will know that my tale 
is true. Remember this—that we have no wish to make the 
wrong public or punish the wrong-doer. We only want to obtain 
our property.” 

“Have you got a drawing of it now?” 

** Yes, I have it here.” 

The curate rose up and took the paper. He lit a match, and 
held its tiny red flame in the shelter of the stone. The paper was 
soiled and untidily folded, but the drawing was clear. It took 
but a glance to satisfy him that what he had seen in his dream 
was but the reflection in his own thought of the idea in the Jew’s 
mind. He did not stop to ask any explanation of the fact; the 
fact itself pressed too hard upon him. While the match was still 
burning he mechanically noticed the Jew’s face, as it leaned over 
the paper near his own—not a handsome face, but gentle and 
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noble in its expression. Then the match went out; it dropped 
from his hand, a tiny spark, into the grass, and for a moment 
illuminated the blades among which it fell. 


Cuapter LY. 


Tue two men walked back over the bleak cliffs together, and for 
the greater part of the way in silence; at last the curate spoke. 
He told the Jew quite truly that he believed the vicar’s wife had 
his jewel, and that he supposed she must have come by it 
according to his worst suspicions. “But,” he added, “I believe 
she is a good woman.” 

The other looked at him in simple surprise. “That is very 
curious,” he said. 

“Let us not try to find out her secret by prying; let us go to 
her to-morrow, and tell her openly what we think. You fear 
that she will deny her action; I have no such fear; and if she 
does not stand our test, I give you my word for it, you shall not 
be the loser.” 

“T have put my case in your hands,” said the Jew. ‘I will do 
as you say.” 

They turned into the sleeping town; but when they reached 
the place of parting the curate put his hand on the Jew’s arm and 
said, “I should not have your forbearance. If some one uncon- 
nected with myself had wronged me so, at the same time making 
profession of religion, I should think she deserved both disgrace 
and punishment.” 

“And that she shall have, but not from us,” he replied. ‘The 
sin will surely be visited on her and on her children.” 

“Surely not on the children,” said the curate. “You cannot 
believe that. It would be unjust.” 

“You have seen but little of the world if you do not know that 
such is the law. ‘The vagabond who sins from circumstances may 
have in him the making of a saint, and his children may be 
saints; but with those who sin in spite of the good around them 
it is not so. For them and for their children is the curse.” 

“God cannot punish the innocent for the guilty,” said the 
priest passionately. 

“Surely not; for that is the punishment—that they are not 
innocent. The children of the proud are proud; the children of 
the cruel, cruel; and the children of the dishonest are dishonest, 
unto the third and fourth generation. Fight against it as they 
may, they cannot see purely the difference between right and 
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wrong ; they can only, by struggling, come nearer to the light. 
Do you call this unjust of God? Is it unjust that the children 
of the mad are mad, and the children of the virtuous virtuous?” 

“You take from us responsibility if we inherit sin.” 

“Nay, I increase responsibility. For if we inherit obliquity of 
conscience, we are the more responsible for acting not as seems 
right in our own eyes, the more bound to restrain and instruct 
ourselves ; and more, by this doctrine is laid upon us the responsi- 
bility of our children and children’s children, that they may be 
better, not worse, than we.” 

All night long the curate paced up and down his room. The 
dawn came and he saw the fishermen hurry away to the boats at 
the quay. The sunrise came with its dull transient light upon 
the rain cloud. When the morning advanced he went for the 
Jew, and they walked down the street in the driving rain. The 
wet paving-stones and roofs reflected the gray light of the clouds 
which hurried overhead. The ruddy-twigged beech-trees at the 
vicarage gate were shaken and buffeted by the storm. The two 
men shook their dripping hats as they entered the house. They 
were received in a private parlour, which was filled with objects 
of art and devotion. 

Very blandly did the good wife of the vicar greet them, yet 
with businesslike condescension. She did not doubt that the 
uncouth stranger was an interesting convert, or an applicant for 
her bounty. She took great delight in being consulted by the 
curate in parochiel affairs, but it was a delight tempered by a 
profound sense of the importance of her position. She sat down 
to hear what they might have to say. 

The Jew, in a few very simple words, told the story of his 
sister’s death and the loss of the amulet. He told the peculiar 
value of the amulet, and added, “I have reason, madam, to believe 
that it has come into your possession. If so, and if you have it 
still by you, I entreat that you will give it to me at once, for to 
you it can only be a pretty trinket, and to us it is like a house- 
hold god.” 

She looked at the Jew with evident emotion. “I cannot tell 
you how it grieves me to hear you speak as if you attributed to 
any inanimate object the saving power which belongs to God 
alone,” she said. ‘Think for a moment, only think, how dis- 
honouring such a superstition is to the Creator.” 

“Madam!” said the Jew in utmost surprise. 

“ Consider how wrong such a superstition is,” she said. ‘“ What 
virtue can there be in a stone, or a piece of metal, or an inscrip- 
tion? None. They are as dead and powerless as the idols of the 
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heathen ; and to put the faith in any such thing that we ought 
to put in God’s providence, is to dishonour Him. It grieves me 
to think that you, or any other intelligent man, could believe in 
such a superstition.” 

“Madam,” said the Jew again, “these things are as we think 
of them. You think one way and I another.” 

“But you think wrongly. I would have you see your error, 
and turn from it. Can you believe in the Christian faith and 
yet-——” 

“Tam a Jew,” he said. 

“A Jew!” she exclaimed. Then she began to preach against 
that error also; entering into a long argument in a dull dog- 
matic way, but with an earnestness and good intention which 
held the two men irresolute with wonder and surprise. 

“Tt would seem, madam,” said the Jew, after she had talked 
much, “that you desire greatly to set an erring world to rights 
again.” 

“ And should we not all desire that?” she asked, unconscious 
of the irony. “For what else are we placed in the world, but to 
pass on to others the light that God has entrusted to us?” 

“TI verily believe, madam,” said he seriously, “ that you think 
exactly what you say, and that you desire greatly to do me good. 
But, putting these questions aside, will you tell me if you have 
this ornament which I venerate? ” 

‘* Yes, I have it.” 

“You took it from the breast of my sister when she lay dead 
upon your shore ?” 

“I unfastened it from her neck, and have kept it with the 
greatest care. It was an ornament which was quite unsuitable 
to your sister's station in life. I could not have allowed any of 
our poor women to see such a valuable stone on the neck of a 
girl like themselves in station; it would have given them false 
ideas, and I am careful to teach them simplicity in dress. In 
England we do not approve of people in your class wearing 
jewellery.” 

The curate put his arms on the table and bowed his head on 
his hands. 

“ Be that as it may,” said the Jew, rising, “I will thank you if 
you will give me my property now and let me go.” 

“Oh, I cannot give it to you,” she said. She was a little 
flustered in her manner, but not much. “It would be against my 
conscience to give you what you would use profanely. Providence 
has placed it in my care, and I am responsible for its use. If I 
gave it to you it would be tempting you to sin.” 
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He sat down again and looked at her with wonder in his soft 
brown eyes. “You have had the stone taken out,” he said, “ and 
set in a ring.” 

“Yes, and I have given it to my daughter, so that it is no 
longer mine to return to you. You must be aware that the 
marble stone I set up over your sister’s grave cost me much more 
than the value of this stone. I am very much surprised that you 
should ask me to give it back. Surely any real feeling of 
gratitude for what I did for her would prompt you to be glad 
that you have something to give me in return.” She paused, 
then harped again upon the other string. “But under any 
circumstances I could not feel justified in giving you anything 
that you would put to a bad use.” 

“That you have stolen my property does not make it yours to 
withhold, whatever may be your sentiments concerning it.” 

“<«Stolen’! I do not understand you when you use such a 
word. Do you think it possible that J should steal? I took the 
chain from your sister’s neck with the highest motives. Do not 
use such a word as ‘stolen’ in speaking to me.” 

“Truly, madam,” he said, “ you could almost persuade me that 
you are in the right, and that I insult you.” 

She looked at him stolidly, although evidently not without 
some inward apprehension. It was a piteous sight—the poor 
distorted reasoning faculty grovelling as a slave to the selfish 
will. 

“T cannot give you back the amethyst,” she said, “for I have 
given it away; but if you will promise me never again to regard 
it as having any value as an amulet or talisman, I will give you 
the necklace, and I will pay you something to have another stone 
put in.” 

The curate looked up. ‘Get him the necklace and Violetta’s 
ring,” he said, “ and we will go.” 

A man had arisen within the curate who was stronger than his 
self-control. They might have argued with her for ever: he 
frightened her into compliance. He took her by the arm and 
turned her to the door. 

“There is not a man, woman or child in this town,” he said, 
“who shall not hear of this affair if you delay another moment to 
get him the chain and the ring. It is due to his charity if the 
matter is concealed then.” 

When she was gone the Jew was disposed to make remarks. 
“T truly believe,” he said, “that it is as you say, that this woman 
is very virtuous in the sight of her own conscience.” 

A servant brought them a packet. The Jew opened it, taking 
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out the chain and the ring reverently and putting them in his 
breast. Then they went out into the wind and the rain. 

The Jew went to his native city, and the curate accompanied 
him as far as London. There he said good-bye to him as toa 
friend. He did not return at once to his parish, but found a 
substitute to do his work there, and went inland for a month, 
seeking by change and relaxation to attain to the true judgment 
of calm pulses and quiet nerves. It was in April and in Lent 
that he returned. 

Higgs, the irrepressible, received him with joy. “It’s you that 
are the good sight for sore eyes,” he said. “ Not but what we've 
been ’aving an uncommon peaceful time for Lent. The vicar’s 
lady she’s took bad and took to bed.” 

The curate reproved the wicked Higgs, but he inquired after 
the health of the invalid. 

“T hope Mrs. Moore is not very ill?” 

“ Bless you, no, sir; she’s ’ale and ’earty. Cook says she’s sure 
she’ve fell out with some one. That’s her way; she takes to bed 
when she’ve fell out with any one. It makes them repent of 
their sins.” 

A soft gray mist lay over land and sea. The church and 
vicarage were gray and wet. The beeches at the vicarage gate 
had broken forth in a myriad buds of silver green, and all the 
buds were tipped with water, and the gray stems were stained 
and streaked. The yew-trees in the churchyard were bedewed 
with tiny drops. At the little gate that led from the vicarage 
into the churchyard, between the yew-trees and the beeches, 
the curate waited for Violetta, after evensong. She came out 
of the old gray porch and down the path between the graves 
and the yew-trees with her prayer-book in her hand. She looked 
like an Easter lily that holds itself in bud till the sadness of Lent 
is past, so pure, so modest, such a perfect thing from the hand 
of God. 

She stopped and started when she saw her lover, and then 
greeted him with a little smile, but blent with some reproachful 
dignity. 

“Tam glad you have come at last, for I have been wanting to 
speak to you. Poor mamma has been very poorly and ill. It has 
grieved her very much indeed that you should have so mis- 
understood her motives, and treated her so rudely. Mamma takes 
things like that most deeply to heart.” 

“She told you why I treated her rudely ?” 

“Yes, she told me, but she did not tell papa anything about it ; 
it would only vex papa and do no good. Mamma told me to tell 
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you that she had made up her mind to forgive you, and to say no 
more about it, although she was deeply grieved that you should 
have so misunderstood her.” 

“Yes,” said the curate vaguely, for he did not know what else 
to say. 

“Of course, as to the necklace, it may be a matter of opinion 
as to whether mamma judged rightly or not; but no one who 
knows her could doubt that her one desire was to do what was 
right. It is quite true what she says: that the stone was most 
unsuitable to the station of those people; every one says that the 
man was a very common and vulgar-looking person; and of 
course to regard such a thing with superstitious veneration is a 
very great sin, from which she saved them as long as she kept 
it. Mamma says of course she knew she ran the risk of being 
misunderstood in acting as she did, but she thought it her duty 
to run that risk if by that means she could save anything that 
God had entrusted to her keeping from being misused. You 
know what mamma is; there is nothing she would not do if she 
thought it right.” 

“ Yes,” he said again, as though simply admitting that he had 
heard what she said. 

“‘So I think we had better not say anything more about it. I 


know you will see that it is wisest to say nothing to papa or any 
one else. People think so differently about such things that it 
would only cause needless argument, and give poor mamma more 
pain when she has already suffered so much.” 

“You may trust me. I will never mention the matter to your 
father, or to any one else. No one shall ever hear of it through 


” 
. 


me 

“T was sure that you would see that it is wisest not to; I told 
mamma so. When sheis better, and you have shown her that you 
regret having misunderstood her, we shall all be very happy 
again.” She held up her pretty face for a kiss. 

No one could see them except the chattering starlings in the 
church tower, for they stood in the soft mist between the dewy 
yew-trees and the red-budding edge of the vicarage lawn. The 
beech-trees stretched out their graceful twigs above them, the 
starlings talked to one another rather sadly, and far off through 
the stillness of the mist came the sound of the tide on the shore. 
The curate was very pale and grave. His tall frame trembled 
like a sick woman’s as he stooped to give Violetta that kiss. He 
took her hands in his for a moment, and then he clasped her in 
his arms, lifting her from the grass and embracing her in a 
passion of tenderness and love. ‘Then he put her from him. 
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“ Violetta, it is amiable of you, and loyal, to excuse and defend 
your mother, but tell me—tell me, as you speak before God, that 
you do not think as you have spoken. You are a woman now, 
with a soul of your own; tell me you know that to take this 
necklace and to keep it secretly was a terrible sin.” 

“Tndeed ”—with candour—“I do not think anything of the 
sort. I think it is wicked of you to slander mamma in that way. 
And if you want to know what I think”—with temper now—“ I 
think it was most unkind of you to give away my ring. After it 
had been given to me on such an occasion, too, it was priceless to 
us, but we could easily have paid that vulgar man all it was 
worth to him.” 

“T will not argue with you. I perceive now that that would 
do no good.” There was a heart-broken tone in his voice that 
frightened Violetta. ‘I will—I will only say r 

“What?” she asked. The thin sharp sound in her voice was a 
note of alarm. 

“T will not marry you,” moaned the curate. 

“Not marry me!” she exclaimed in astonishment. 

“T love you. I shall always love you. No other woman shall 
ever be my wife; but I will never marry you; and I shall go 
away and leave you free to forget me.” 

“But why? What have I done?” she asked, her breath 
catching her tones. 

“You have done nothing, my poor, poor girl; but—oh, my 
darling, I would gladly die if by dying I could open your eyes to 
see the simple integrity of unselfishness ! ” 

“It is very absurd for you to speak of unselfishness at the very 
moment when you are selfishly giving me so much pain,” she 
cried, defiant. 

He bent his head and covered his face with his hands. 

She stood and looked at him, her cheeks flushed and her breast. 
heaving with a great anger. 

“Good-bye, Violetta,” he said, and turned slowly away. 

“T never heard of anything so dishonourable,” she cried. 

And that was what the world said. In fact, the curate was in 
disgrace with society for the rest of his life. 





Ballade of the Starlings. 


WHEN six o’clock in May is fair, 
And showers have washed the tennis-net, 
And lilac is in all the air, 
And cuckoo-flower and mignonette ; 
When tea is brought by neat Janet 
With marmalade and dainty prawn, 
I love, before the sun is set, 
To watch the starlings on the lawn. 


And when the day is young and rare, 
And night is scarce departed yet, 
When maids are creeping down the stair, 
And heavy snorers turn and fret ; 
When birds awake, and things are wet, 
And daisies show at yellow dawn, 
I throw aside the coverlet 
To watch the starlings on the lawn. 


When thoughts are turned to moil and care, 
And overshadowed with regret, 
When hope is nearest to despair, 
When Kitty plays the cold coquette, 
And duns are crowding after debt, 
And furniture must go to pawn, 
‘Tis good to light a cigarette 
And watch the starlings on the lawn. 


Envot. 


Prince, if the world you would forget, 
When rooms grow hot and courtiers fawn, 
Go, leave the place where fools are met, 
To watch the starlings on the lawn. 





Letters of Chward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 
1871-1883, 


“Tetters .... such as are written from wise men, are, of all the words 
of man, in my judgment the best.”—Bacon. 


Tue following letters, addressed by Edward Fitzgerald to his 
life-long friend Fanny Kemble, form an almost continuous series, 
from the middle of 1871 to within three weeks of his death in 
1883. They are printed as nearly as possible as he wrote them, 
preserving his peculiarities of punctuation and his use of capital 
letters, although in this he is not always consistent. In writing 
to me in 1873 he said, “I love the old Capitals for Nouns.” It 
has been a task of some difficulty to arrange the letters in their 
proper order, in consequence of many of them being either not 
dated at all or only imperfectly dated; but I hope I have suc- 
ceeded in giving them, approximately at least, in their true 
sequence. ‘The notes which are added are mainly for the purpose 
of explaining allusions, and among them will be found extracts 
from other letters in my possession which have not been published. 
The references to the printed Letters are to the separate edition 
in the Eversley Series, 2 vols. (Macmillans, 1894). 

In a letter to Mr. Arthur Malkin, October 15, 1854 (“ Further 
Records,” ii. 193), Mrs. Kemble enunciates her laws of corre- 
spondence, to which frequent reference is made in the present 
series as the laws of the Medes and Persians: “ You bid me not 
answer your letter, but I have certain organic laws of correspond- 
ence from which nothing short of a miracle causes me to depart ; 
as, for instance, I never write till I am written to, I always write 
when I am written to, and I make a point of always returning 
the same amount of paper I receive, as you may convince yourself 
by observing that I send you two sheets of note-paper and Mary 
Anne only half one, though I have nothing more to say to you, 
and I have to her.” 

Witu1am Apis Wricut. 
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I. 
' WoopsrinceE, July 4, [1871.] 
Dear Mrs. Kes e, * 


I asked Donne to tell you, if he found opportunity, that 
some two months ago I wrote you a letter, but found it so empty 
and dull that I would not send it to extort the Reply which you 
feel bound to give. I should have written to tell you so myself; 
but I beard from Donne of the Wedding soon about to be, and I 
would not intrude then. Now that is over '—I hope to the satis- 
faction of you all—and I will say my little say, and you will have 
to Reply, according to your own Law of Mede and Persian. 

It is a shame that one should only have oneself to talk about; 
and yet that is all I have; so it shall be short. If you will but 
tell me of yourself, who have read, and seen, and done, so much 
more, you will find much more matter for your pen, and also for 
my entertainment. 

Well, I have sold my dear little Ship,? because I could not 
employ my Eyes with reading in her Cabin, where I had nothing 
else to do. I think those Eyes began to get better directly I had 
written to agree to the Man’s proposal. Anyhow, the thing is 
done; and so now I betake myself to a Boat, whether on this 
River here, or on the Sea at the Mouth of it. 

Books you see I have nothing to say about. The Boy who 
came to read to me made such blundering Work that I was forced 
to confine him to a Newspaper, where his Blunders were often as 
entertaining as the text which he mistook. We had ‘ hangarues’ 
in the French Assembly, and, on one occasion, ‘iron-clad Laughter 
from the Extreme Left.’ Once again, at the conclusion of the 
London news, ‘ Consolations closed at 91, ex Div.’—And so on. 
You know how illiterate People will jump at a Word they don’t 
know, and twist it in [to] some word they are familiar with. I was 
telling some of these Blunders to a very quiet Clergyman here 
some while ago, and he assured me that a poor Woman, reading 
the Bible to his Mother, read off glibly, ‘Stand at a Gate and 
swallow a Candle.’ I believe this was no Joke of his: whether it 
were or not, here you have it for what you may think it worth. 

I should be glad to hear that you think Donne looking and 
seeming well. Archdeacon Groome, who saw him lately, thought 
he looked very jaded: which I could not wonder at, considering 
all he has had (and, I dare say, still has) to go through with his 
Family. Donne, however, writes as if in good Spirits—brave man 

' Mrs. Kemble’s daughter, Frances Butler, was married to the Hon. 


and Rev. James Wentworth Leigh, now Dean of Hereford, 29 June, 1871. 
2 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 126. 
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as he is—and I hope you will be able to tell me that he is not so 
much amiss. He said that he was to be at the Wedding. 

You will tell me too how long you remain in England ; I fancy, 
till winter: and then you will go to Rome again, with its new 
Dynasty installed in it. I fancy I should not like that so well as 
the old; but I suppose it’s better for the Country. 

I see my Namesake (Percy) Fitzgerald advertizes a Book about 
the Kembles. That I shall manage to get sight of. He made 
far too long work of Garrick. I should have thought the Book- 
sellers did not find that pay, judging by the price to which 
Garrick soon came down. Half of it would have been enough. 

Now I am going for a Sail on the famous River Deben, to pass 
by the same fields of green Wheat, Barley, Rye, and Beetroot, and 
come back to the same Dinner. Positively the only new thing 
we have in Woodbridge is a Waxen Bust (Lady, of course) at the 
little Hairdresser’s opposite. She turns slowly round, to our 
wonder and delight ; and I caught the little Barber the other day 
in the very act of winding her up to run her daily Stage of Duty. 
Well; she has not got to answer Letters, as poor Mrs. Kemble 
must do to hers always sincerely 


E. F.G. 


II. 
WoopsripGe. Nov’. 2/71. 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 
Is it better not to write at all than only write to plead 
that one has nothing to say? Yet I don’t like to let the year get 
so close to an end without reminding you of me, to whom you 
have been always so good in the matter of replying to my letters, 
as in other ways. 

If I can tell you nothing of myself: no Books read because of no 
Eyes to read them: no travel from home because of my little Ship 
being vanished: no friends seen, except Donne, who came here 
with Valentia for two days—you can fill a sheet like this, I know, 
with some account of yourself and your Doings: and I shall be 
very glad to hear that all is well with you. Donne said he 
believed you were in Ireland when he was here ; and he spoke of 
your being very well when he had last seen you; also telling me 
he thought you were to stay in England this winter. By the 
by, I also heard of Mrs. Wister being at Cambridge; not Donne 
told me this, but Mr. Wright, the Bursar of Trinity: and 
every one who speaks of her says she is a very delightful Lady. 
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Donne himself seemed very well, and in very good Spirits, in 
spite of all his domestic troubles. What Courage, and Good 
Temper, and Self-sacrifice! Valentia (whom I had not seen these 
dozen years) seemed a very sensible, unaffected Woman. 

I would almost bet that you have not read my Namesake’s Life 
of your Namesakes, which I must borrow another pair of Eyes for 
one day. My Boy-reader gave me a little taste of it from the 
Atheneum; as also of Mr. Harness’ Memoirs,! which I must 
get at. 

This is a sorry sight * of a Letter :—do not trouble yourself to 
write a better—that you must, in spite of yourself—but write to 
me a little about yourself; which is a matter of great Interest to 
yours always 


E. F.G. 


Ill. 
[Nov. 187].] 
Dean Mrs. Kensie, 

I ought to be much obliged to you for answering my last 
letter with an uneasy hand, as you did. SoIdo thank you: and 
really wish that you would not reply to this under any such pain: 
but how do I know but that very pain will make you more 
determined to reply? I must only beg you not to do so: and 
thus wash my hands of any responsibilities in the matter. 

And what will you say when I tell you that I can hardly pity 
one who suffers from Gout ; though I would undoubtedly prefer 
that you should be free from that, or any other ailment. But I 
have always heard that Gout exempts one from many other 
miseries which Flesh is heir to: at any rate, it almost always 
leaves the Head clear: and that is so much! My Mother, who 
suffered a good deal, used often to say how she was kept awake of 
nights by the Pain in her feet or hands, but felt so clear aloft 
that she made Night pass even agreeably away with her reflections 
and recollections. 

And you have your recollections and Reflections which you are 
gathering into Shape, you say, in a Memoir of your own Life. 
And you are good enough to say that you would read it to me if I 
—were good enough to invite you to my House here some Summer 
Day! I doubt that Donne has given you too flattering an account 
of my house, and me: you know he is pleased with every one and 


' Fitzgerald’s Lives of the Kembles was reviewed in the Atheneum, 
12th August, 1871, and the ‘Memoirs of Mr. Harness,’ 28th October. 
* Macbeth, ii. 2, 21. 
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everything: I know it also, and therefore no longer dissuade him 
from spending his time and money in a flying Visit here in the 
course of his Visits to other East Anglian friends and Kinsmen. 
But I feel a little all the while as if I were taking all, and giving 
nothing in return: I mean, about Books, People, etc., with which 
a dozen years discontinuance of Society, and, latterly, incompetent 
Eyes, have left me in the lurch. If you indeed will come and 
read your Memoir to me, I shall be entitled to be a Listener 
only: and you shall have my Chateau all to yourself for as long as 
you please: only do not expect me to be quite what Donne may 
represent. 

It is disgusting to talk so much about oneself: but I really 
think it is better to say so much on this occasion. If you consider 
my circumstances, you will perhaps see that I am not talking 
unreasonably: I am sure, not with sham humility: and that I am 
yours always and sincerely 


E. F.G. 


P.S. I should not myself have written so soon again, but to 
apprise you of a brace of Pheasants I have sent you. Pray do not 
write expressly to acknowledge them :—only tell me if they don’t 
come. I know you thank me.’ 


1In writing to Sir Frederick Pollock on November 17th, 1871, 
Fitzgerald says :— 

“The Game-dealer here telling me that he has some very good Pheasants, 
I have told him to send you a Brace—to go in company with Braces to 
Carlyle, and Mrs. Kemble. This will, you may think, necessitate your 
writing a Reply of Thanks before your usual time of writing: but don’t 
do that :—only write to me now in case the Pheasants don’t reach you; 
I know you will thank me for them, whether they reach you or not; 
and so you can defer writing so much till you happen next upon an idle 
moment which you may think as well devoted to me; you being the only 
man, except Donne, who cares to trouble himself with a gratuitous letter to 
one who really does not deserve it. 

“Donne, you know, is pleased with Everybody, and with Everything 
that Anybody does for him. You must take his Praises of Woodbridge 
with this grain of Salt to season them. It may seem odd to you at first— 
but not perhaps on reflection—that I feel more—nervous, I may say—at 
the prospect of meeting with an old Friend, after all these years, than of 
any indifferent Acquaintance. I feel it the less with Donne, for the 
reason aforesaid—why should I not feel it with you who have given so 
many tokens since our last meeting that you are well willing to take me as I 
am? If one is, indeed, by Letter what one is in person.—I always tell 
Donne not to come out of his way here—he says he takes me in the 
course of a Visit to some East-Anglian kinsmen. Have you ever any 
such reason?—Well; if you have no better reason than that of really 
wishing to see me, for better or worse, in my home, come—some Spring or 
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IV. 
[27 Feb., 1872.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 

Had I anything pleasant to write to you, or better Eyes 
to write it with, you would have heard from me before this. 
An old Story, by way of Apology—to one who wants no such 
Apology, too. Therefore, true though it be there is enough 
of it. 

I hear from Mowbray Donne that you were at his Father’s 
Lectures,' and looking yourself. So that is all right. Are your 
Daughters—or one of them—still with you? I do not think you 
have been to see the Thanksgiving Procession,” for which our Bells 
are even now ringing—the old Peal which I have known these— 
sixty years almost—though at that time it reached my Eyes (sic) 
through a Nursery window about two miles off. From that 
window I remember seeing my Father with another Squire * pass- 
ing over the Lawn with their little pack of Harriers—an almost 
obliterated Slide of the old Magic Lantern. My Mother used to 
come up sometimes, and we Children were not much comforted. 
She was a remarkable woman, as you said in a former letter: and 
as I constantly believe in outward Beauty as an Index of a 
Beautiful Soul within, I used sometimes to wonder what feature 


in her fine face betrayed what was not so good in her Character. 
I think (as usual) the Lips: there was a twist of Mischief about 
them now and then, like that in—the Tail of a Cat !—otherwise so 
smooth and amiable. I think she admired your Mother as much 
as any one she knew, or had known. 

And (I see by the Atheneum) Mr. Chorley is dead,‘ whom I 


Summer day, when my Home at any rate is pleasant. This all sounds 
mock-modesty: but it is not; as I can’t read Books, Plays, Pictures, etc. 
and don’t see People, I feel, when a Man comes, that I have all to ask and 
nothing to tell; and one doesn’t like to make a Pump of a Friend.” 

' At the Ruyal Institution, on ‘The Theatre in Shakespeare’s Time.’ 
The series consisted of six lectures, which were delivered from 20th January 
to 24th February, 1872. On18th February, 1872, Mrs. Kemble wrote: “‘ My 
dear old friend Donne is lecturing on Shakespeare, and I have heard him 
these last two times. He is looking ill and feeble, and I should like to 
carry him off too, out of the reach of his too many and too heavy cares.” 
—‘ Further Records,’ 1i. 253. 

2 27th February, 1872, for the recovery of the Prince of Wales. 

* Mr. Jenney, the owner of Bredfield House, where Fitzgerald was 
born. See ‘ Letters,’ i. 64. 

* H. F. Chorley died 16th February, 1872. 
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used to see at your Father’s and Sister’s houses. Born in 1808 
they say: so, one year older than yours truly E. F.G.—who, 
however, is going to live through another page of Letter-paper. 
I think he was a capital Musical Critic, though he condemned 
Piccolomini, who was the last Singer I heard of Genius, Passion, 
and a Voice that told both. I am told she was no Singer: but 
that went some way to make amends. Chorley, too, though an 
irritable, nervous creature, as his outside expressed, was kind and 
affectionate to Family and Friend, I always heard. But I think 
the Angels must take care to keep in tune when he gets among 
them. 

This is a wretched piece of Letter to extort the Answer which 
you feel bound to give. But I somehow wished to write: and 
not to write about myself; and so have only left room to say—to 
repeat—that I am yours ever sincerely 


E. F.G. 


V. 
[1872.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 
I set off with a Letter to you, though I do not very well know 
how I am to go on with it. But my Reader has been so disturbed 
by a Mouse in the room that I have dismissed him—9} p.m.—and 
he has been reading (so far as he could get on) Hawthorne’s Notes 
of Italian Travel: which interest me very much indeed, as being 
the Notes of a Man of Genius who will think for himself inde- 
pendently of Murray &c. And then his Account of Rome has 
made me think of you more than once. We have indeed left off 
to-night at Radicofani: but as my Boy is frightened away by the 
Mouse, I fancy I will write to you before I take my one Pipe— 
which were better left alone, considering that it gives but half an 
hour’s rather pleasant musing at the expense of a troubled night. 
Is it not more foolish then to persist in doing this than being 
frightened at a Mouse? This is not a mere fancy of the Boy— 
who is not a Fool, nor a ‘ Betty, and is seventeen years old: he 
inherits his terror from his Mother, he says: positively he has 
been in a cold Sweat because of this poor little thing in the room : 
and yet he is the son of a Butcher here. So I sent him home, and 
write to you instead of hearing him read Hawthorne. He is to 
bring some poisoned Wheat for the Mouse to-morrow. 

Another Book he read me also made me think of you: Harness: 
whom I remember to have seen once or twice at your Father’s 
years ago. The Memoir of him (which is a poor thing) still makes 

VOL. CIV. D 
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one like—nay, love—him—as a kindly, intelligent, man. . I think 
his latter letters very pleasant indeed. 

I do not know if you are in London or in your ‘ Villegiatura’' 
in Kent. Donne must decide that forme. Even my Garden and 
Field and Shrubs are more flourishing than I have yet seen them 
at this time of Year: and with you all.is in fuller bloom, whether 
you be in Kent or Middlesex. Are you going on with your 
Memoirs? Pray read Hawthorne. I daresay you do not quite 
forget Shakespeare now and then: dear old Harness, reading 
him to the last! 

Pray do you read Annie Thackeray’s new Story? in Cornhill? 
She wrote me that she had taken great pains with it, and so 
thought it might not be so good as what she took less pains with. 
I doated on her Village on the Cliff, but did not care for what I 
had read of hers since: and this new Story I have not seen! And 
pray do you doat on George Eliot ? 

Here are a few questions suggested for you to answer—as 
answer I know you will. It is almost a Shame to put you to it by 
such a piece of inanity as this letter. But it is written: it is 
10 p.m. A Pipe—and then to Bed—with what Appetite for Sleep 
one may. 

And I am yours sincerely always 


E. F.G. 


VI. 
WoopsrinceE: June 6, [1872.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemsuz, 

Some little while ago I saw in a London Book Catalogue 
‘Smiles and Tears—a Comedy by Mrs. C. Kemble’—I had a 
curiosity to see this: and so bought it. Do you know it?— 
Would you like to have it? It seems to be ingeniously contrived, 
and of easy and natural Dialogue: of the half sentimental kind of 
Comedy, as Comedies then were (1815) with a serious—very 
serious—element in it—taken from your Mother’s Friend’s, 
Mrs. Opie’s (what a sentence !) story of ‘ Father and Daugbter ’— 
the seduced Daughter, who finds her distracted Father writing 
her name on a Coffin he has drawn on the Wall of his Cell—All 
ends happily in the Play, however, whatever may be the upshot 
of the Novel. But an odd thing is, that this poor Girl’s name is 
“ Fitz Harding ”—and the Character was played by Miss Foote: 

1 Perhaps Widmore, near Bromley. See ‘Further Records,’ ii. 253. 


* «Old Kensington,’ the first number of which appeared in the Corn- 
hill Magazine for April, 1872. 
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whether before, or after, her seduction by Colonel Berkeley I 
know not. The Father was played by Young. 

Sir Frederick Pollock has been to see me here for two days," 
and put me up to much that was going on in the civilized World. 
He was very agreeable indeed: and I believe his Visit did him 
good. What are you going to do with your Summer? Surely 
never came Summer with more Verdure: and I somehow think 
we shall have more rain to keep the Verdure up, than for the last 
few years we have had. 

Iam quite sure of the merit of George Eliot, and (I should 
have thought) of a kind that would suit me. ButI have not as 
yet found an Appetite for her. I have begun taking the Cornhill 
that I may read Annie Thackeray—but I have not found Appetite 
for her as yet. Is it that one recoils from making so many new 
Acquaintances in Novels, and retreats upon one’s Old Friends, in 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Sir Walter? Oh, I read the last 
as you have lately been reading—the Scotch Novels, I mean: I 
believe I should not care for the Ivanhoes, Kenilworths, etc., any 
more. But Jeanie Deans, the Antiquary, etc., I shall be theirs 
as long as I am yours sincerely 


E. F.G. 





Vil. 
WoopBRIDGE: August 9, [1872.] 
Dear Mrs. Kembie, 

I think I shall hear from you once again before you 
go abroad. To Rome! My Brother Peter also is going to 
winter there: but you would not have much in common with 
him, I think, so I say nothing of an Acquaintance between 
you. 

I have been having Frederick Tennyson with me down here,” 
He has come to England (from Jersey where his home now is) 
partly on Business, and partly to bring over a deaf old Gentle- 
man who has discovered the Original Mystery of Free-masonry, 
by means of Spiritualism. The Freemasons have for Ages been 
ignorant, it seems, of the very Secret which all their Emblems 
and Signs refer to: and the question is, if they care enough for 
their own Mystery to buy it of this ancient Gentleman. If they 
do not, he will shame them by Publishing it to all the world. 


1 He came May 18th, 1872, the day before Whitsunday. 
? F. T. came August Ist, 1872. 


p 2 
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Frederick Tennyson, who has long been a Swedenborgian, 
a Spiritualist, and is now even himself a Medium, is quite 
grand and sincere in this as in all else: with the Faith of a 
Gigantic Child—pathetic and yet humorous to consider and 
consort with. 

I went to Sydenham for two days to visit the Brother I began 
telling you of: and, at a hasty visit to the Royal Academy, caught 
a glimpse of Annie Thackeray:' who had first caught a glimpse 
of me, and ran away from her Party to seize the hands of her 
Father’s old friend. I did not know her at first: was half overset 
by her cordial welcome when she told me who she was; and 
made a blundering business of it altogether. So much so, that 
I could not but write afterwards to apologize to her: and she 
returned as kind an Answer as she had given a Greeting: telling 
me that my chance Apparition had been to her as ‘A message 
from Papa.’ It was really something to have been of so much 
importance. 

I keep intending to go out somewhere—if for no other reason 
than that my rooms here may be cleaned! which they will have 
it should be done once a year. Perhaps I may have to go to my 
old Field of Naseby, where Carlyle wants me to erect a Stone over 
the spot where I dug up some remains of those who were slain 


there over two hundred years ago, for the purpose of satisfying 
him in his Cromwell History. This has been a fixed purpose of 
his these twenty years: I thought it had dropped from his head : 
but it cropped up again this Spring, and I do not like to neglect 
such wishes. Ever yours 


E. FG. 


VII. 
April 22, [1873.] 
Dear Mrs. KemBte, 

One last word about what you call my “ Half-invitation” 
to Woodbridge. In one sense it is so; but not in the sense you 
imagine. 

I never do invite any of my oldest Friends to come and see me, 
am almost distressed at their proposing todoso. If they take 
me in their way to, or from, elsewhere (as Donne in his Norfolk 
Circuit) it is another matter. 

But I have built a pleasant house just outside the Town, where I 
never live myself, but keep it mainly for some Nieces who come 


1 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 142-3. 
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there for two or three months in the Summer: and, when they 
are not there, for any Friends who like to come, for the Benefit of 
fresh Air and Verdure, plus the company of their Host. An Artist 
and his Wife have stayed there for some weeks for the last two 
years; and Donne and Valentia were to have come, but that they 
went abroad instead. 

And so, while I should even deprecate a Lady like you coming 
thus far only for my sake, who ought rather to go and ask 
Admission at your Door, I should be glad if you liked to come to 
my house for the double purpose aforesaid. 

My Nieces have hitherto come to me from July to September or 
October. Since I wrote to you, they have proposed to come on 
May 21; though it may be somewhat later, as suits the health of 
the Invalid—Epileptic, poor thing—who lives on small means 
with her elder Sister, who is her Guardian Angel. I am sure that 
no friend of mine—and least of all you—would dissent from my 
making them my first consideration. I never ask them in Winter, 
when I think they are better in a Town: which Town has, since 
their Father’s Death, been Lowestoft, where I see them from time 
to time. Their other six sisters (one only married) live else- 
where: all loving one another, notwithstanding. 

Well: I have told you all I meant by my “ Half-Invitation.” 


These N.E. winds are less inviting thanI to these parts; but I 
and my House would be very glad to entertain you to our best up 


to the End of May, if you really liked to see Woodbridge as well 
as yours always truly 


E. F.G. 


P.S.—You tell me that, once returned to America, you think 
you will not return ever again to England. But you will—if 
only to revisit those at Kenilworth—yes, and the blind Lady you 
are soon going to see in Ireland'—and two or three more in 
England beside—yes, and old England itself, “with all her 
faults.” 

By the by :—Some while ago” Carlyle sent me a Letter from 
an American gentleman named Norton (once of the N. American 
Review, C. says, and a most amiable, intelligent Gentleman)— 
whose Letter enclosed one from Ruskin, which had been en- 
trusted to another American Gentleman named Burne Jones— 
who kept it in a Desk ten years, and at last forwarded it as 
aforesaid—to me! The Note (of Ruskin’s) is about one of the 
Persian Translations: almost childish, as that Man of Genius is 


1 Miss Harriet St. Leger. 
* April 14th, 1873. See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 154. 
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apt to be in his Likes as well as Dislikes. I dare say he has 
forgotten all about Translator and Original long before this. I 
wrote to thank Mr. Norton for 


(Letter wnfinished.) 






IX. 


[1873.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 

It is scarce fair to assail you on your return to England 
with another Letter so close on that to which you have only just 
answered—you who will answer! I wish you would consider this 
Letter of mine an Answer (as it really is) to that last of yours; 
and before long I will write again and call on you then for a 
Reply. 

What inspires me now is, that, about the time you were writing 
to me about Burns and Béranger, I was thinking of them “ which 
was the Greater Genius?”—I can’t say; but, with all my 
Admiration for about a Score of the Frenchman’s almost perfect 
Songs, I would give all of them up for a Score of Burns’ Couplets, 
Stanzas, or single Lines scattered among those quite imperfect 
Lyrics of his. Béranger, no doubt, was The Artist ; which still is 
not the highest Genius—witness Shakespeare, Dante, Aischylus, 
Calderon, to the contrary. Burns assuredly had more Passion 
than the Frenchman; which is not Genius either, but a great 
Part of the Lyric Poet still. What Béranger might have been, if 
born and bred among Banks, Braes, and Mountains, I cannot tell : 
Burns had that advantage over him. And then the Highland 
Mary to love, amid the heather, as compared to Lise the Grisette 
in a Parisian Suburb! Some of the old French Virelays and 
Vaudevires come much nearer the Wild Notes of Burns, and go to 
one’s heart like his; Béranger never gets so far as that, I think. 
One knows he will come round to his pretty refrain with perfect 
grace; if he were more Inspired he couldn't. 

‘*My Love is like the red, red, Rose 
That’s newly sprung in June, 
My Love is like the Melody 
That’s sweetly play’d in tune.” 


and he will love his Love, 
“Till a’ the Seas gang Dry” 


Yes—Till a’ the Seas gang Dry, my Dear. And then comes some 
weaker stuff about Rocks melting in the Sun. All Imperfect ; but 
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that red, red Rose has burned itself into one’s silly Soul in spite 
of all. Do you know that one of Burns’ few almost perfect 
stanzas was perfect till he added two Syllables to each alternate 
line to fit it to the lovely Music which almost excuses such a 
dilution of the Verse. 
“Ye Banks and Braes o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom (so fresh) so fair? 
Ye little Birds how can ye sing, 
And I so (weary) full of care! 
Thouw’'lt break my heart, thou little Bird, 
That sings (singest so) upon the Thorn: 
Thou minds me of departed days 
That never shall return 
(Departed never to) return.” 


Now I shall tell you two things which my last Quotation has 
recalled to me. 

Some thirty years ago A. Tennyson went over Burns’ Ground in 
Dumfries. When he was one day by Doon-side—‘I can’t tell 
how it was, Fitz, but I fell into a Passion of Tears”—And A. T. 
not given to the melting mood at all. 

No. 2. My friend old Childs of the romantic town of Bungay 
(if you can believe in it!) told me that one day he started outside 
the Coach in company with a poor Woman who had just lost 
Husband or Child. She talked of her Loss and Sorrow with some 
Resignation: till the Coach happened to pull up by a roadside 
Inn. A ‘little bird’ was singing somewhere; the poor Woman 
then broke into Tears, and said—“I could bear anything but 
that.” I dare say she had never even heard of Burns: but he had 
heard the little Bird that he knew would go to all Hearts in 
Sorrow. 

Béranger’s Morals are Virtue as compared to what have 
followed him in France. Yet Iam afraid he partly led the way. 
Burns’ very Passion half excused him; so far from its being 
Refinement which Burke thought deprived Vice of half its 
Mischief ! 

Here is a Sermon for you, you see, which you did not compound 
for: nor I neither when I began my Letter. But I think I have 
told you the two Stories aforesaid which will almost deprive my 
sermon of half its Dulness. And Iam now going to transcribe 
you a Vaudevire of old Olivier de Basselin,’ which will show you 

1 Probably the piece beginning :— 

“On plante des pommiers és bords 
Des cimitiéres, prés des morts,” &c. 
Olivier Basselin (Vauzx-de-Vire, ed. Jacob, 1858, xv. p. 28). 
On Oct. 13th, 1879, Fitzgerald wrote of a copy of Olivier which he had 
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something of that which I miss in Béranger. But I think I had 
better write it on a separate Paper. Till which, what think you 
of these lines of Clément Marot on the Death of some French 
Princess who desired to be buried among the Poor ?' 

[P.S.—These also must go on the Fly-leaf: being too long, 
Alexandrine, for these Pages. | 

What a Letter! But if you are still at your Vicarage, you 
can read it in the Intervals of Church. I was surprised at your 
coming so early from Italy: the famous Holy Week there is 
now, I suppose, somewhat shorn of its Glory.—If you were not so 
sincere I should think you were persiflaging me about the Photo, 
as applied to myself, and yourself. Some years ago I said—and 
now say—I wanted one of you; and if this letter were not so 
long, would tell you a little how to sit. Which you would not 
attend to; but I should be all the same, your long-winded Friend 

E. F.G. 


‘a 
Woopsripee, May 1, [1873.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 


I am very glad that you will be Photographed: though not by 
the Ipswich Man who did me, there are no doubt many much 
better in London. 

Of course the whole figure is best, if it can be artistically 
arranged. But certainly the safe plan is to venture as little as 
possible when an Artist’s hand cannot harmonize the Lines and 
the Lights, as in a Picture. And as the Face is the Chief Object, 
I say the safest thing is to sit for the Face, neck, and Shoulders, 
only. By this, one not only avoids any conflict about Arms and 





sent by me to Professor Cowell: “If Cowell does not care for Olivier— 
the dear Phantom !—pray do you keep him. Read a little piece—the two 
first Stanzas—beginning: ‘Dieu garde de deshonneur,’ p. 184—quite 
beautiful to me; though not classed as Olivier’s. Also‘ Royne des Fleurs, 
&c.,’ p. 160. These are things that Béranger could not reach with all his 
Art: but Burns could without it.” 
" De Damoyselle Anne de Marle (Marot, ‘ Cimetitre,’ xiv.) :— 
“Lors sans viser au lieu dont elle vint, 

Et desprisant la gloire que l’on a 

En ce bas monde, icelle Anne ordonna, 

Que son corps fust entre les pauures mys 

En cette fosse. Or prions chers amys, 

Que l’ame soit entre les pauures mise, 

Qui bien heureux sont chantez en I’Eglise.” 
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Hands (which generally disturb the Photo), but also the Lines 
and Lights of Chair, Table, etc. 

For the same reason, I vote for nothing but a plain Back- 
ground, like a Curtain, or sober-coloured Wall. 

I think also that there should be no White in the Dress, which 
is apt to be too positive for the Face. Nothing nearer White than 
such material as (I think) Brussels Lace (?) of a yellowish or even 
dirty hue; of which there may be a Fringe between Dress and 
Skin. I have advised Men Friends to sit in a—dirty Shirt! 

I think a three-quarter face is better than a Full; for one 
reason, that I think the Sitter feels more at ease looking some- 
what away, rather than direct at the luminous Machine. This 
will suit you, who have a finely turned Head, which is finely 
placed on Neck and Shoulders. But, as your Eyes are fine also, 
don’t let them be turned too much aside, nor at all downcast: but 
simply looking as to a Door or Window a little on one side. 

Lastly (!) I advise sitting in a lightly clouded Day; not in a 
bright Sunlight at all. 

You will think that Iam preaching my own Photo to you. And 
it is true that, though I did not sit with any one of these rules in 
my head; but just as I got out of a Cab, etc., yet the success of 
the Thing made me consider afterwards why it succeeded ; and I 


have now read you my Lecture on the Subject. Pray do not 
forgo your Intention—nay, your Promise, as I regard it—to sit, 
and send me the Result.’ 


’ On March 30, 1873, Fitzgerald wrote to Sir Frederick Pollock :— 

“ At the beginning of this year I submitted to be Photo’ed at last—for 
many Nieces, and a few old Friends—I must think that you are an old 
Friend as well as a very kind and constant one; and so I don’t like not to 
send you what I have sent others.—The Artist who took me, took (as he 
always does) three several Views of one’s Face : but the third View (looking 
full-faced) got blurred by my blinking at the Light: so only these two were 
reproduced—I shouldn’t know that either was meant for [me]: nor, I think, 
would any one else, if not told: but the Truth-telling Sun somehow did 
them; and as he acted so handsomely by me, I take courage to distribute 
them to those who have a regard for me, and will naturally like to have so 
favourable a Version of one’s Outward Aspect to remember one by. I 
should not have sent them if they had been otherwise. The up-looking 
one I call ‘ The Statesman,’ quite ready to be called to the Helm of Affairs : 
the Down-looking one I call The Philosopher. Will you take which you 
like? And when next old Spedding comes your way, give him the other 
(he won’t care which) with my Love. I only don’t write to him because my 
doing so would impose on his Conscience an Answer—which would torment 
him for some little while. I do not love him the less: and believe all the 
while that he not the less regards me.” 

Again on May 5, he wrote: “I think I shall have a word about M[ac- 
ready] from Mrs. Kemble, with whom I have been corresponding a little 
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Here has been a bevy of Letters, and long ones, from me, you 
see. I don’t know if it is reasonable that one should feel it so 
much easier to write to a Friend in England than to the same 
Friend abroad; but so it is, with me at least. I suppose that a 
Letter directed to Stoneleigh will find you before you leave—for 
America !—and even after that. But I shall not feel the same 
confidence and ease in transcribing for you pretty Norman Songs, 
or gossiping about them as I have done when my Letters were 
only to travel to Kenilworth; which very place—which very 
name of a Place—makes the English world akin. I suppose you 
have been at Stratford before this—an event in one’s Life. It 
was not the Town itself—or even the Church—that touched me 
most: but the old Footpaths over the Fields which He must have 
crossed three Centuries ago. 

Spedding tells me he is nearing land with his Bacon. And one 
begins to think Macready a Great Man amid the Dwarfs that 
now occupy his Place. 

Ever yours sincerely 
E. F.G. 


XI. 
September 18/73. 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 
I have not forgotten you at all, all these months—What a 
Consolation to you! But I felt I had nothing to send among the 
Alps after you: I have been nowhere but for two Days to the 
Field of Naseby in Northamptonshire, where I went to identify 
the spot where I dug up the Dead for Carlyle thirty years ago. 
I went; saw; made sure; and now—the Trustees of the Estate 
won't let us put up the Memorial stone we proposed to put up; 
they approve (we hear) neither of the Stone, nor the Inscription; 
both as plain and innocent as a Milestone, says Carlyle, and 


since her return to England. She has lately been staying with her Son 
in Law, Mr. Leigh (?), at Stoneleigh Vicarage, near Kenilworth. In the 
Autumn she says she will go to America—never to return to England. 
But I tell her she will return. She is to sit for her Photo at my express 
desire, and I have given her Instructions how to sit, derived from my own 
successful Experience. One rule is to sit—in a dirty Shirt—(to avoid 
dangerous White) and another is, not to sit on a Sunshiny Day: which we 
must leave to the Young. 

“ By the by, I sent old Spedding my own lovely Photo (the Statesman) 


which he has acknowledged in Autograph. He tells me that he begins to 
‘smell Land’ with his Bacon.” 
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indeed much of the same Nature. This Decision of the foolish 
Trustees I only had some ten days ago: posted it to Carlyle who 
answered from Dumfries; and his Answer shows that he is in full 
Vigour, though (as ever since I have known him) he protests that 
Travelling has utterly discomfited him, and he will move no more. 
But it is very silly of these Trustees.’ 

And, as I have been nowhere, I have seen no one; nor read 
anything but the Tichborne Trial, and some of my old Books— 
among them Walpole, Wesley, and Johnson (Boswell, I mean), 
three very different men whose Lives extend over the same times, 
and whose diverse ways of looking at the world they lived in 
make a curious study. I wish some one would write a good Paper 
on this subject; I don’t mean to hint that I am the man; on the 
contrary, I couldn’t at all; but I could supply some [one| else 
with some material that he would not care to hunt up in the 
Books perhaps. 

Well: all this being all, I had no heart to write—to the Alps! 
And now I remember well you told me you [ were| coming back to 
England—for a little while—a little while—and then to the 
New World for ever—which I don’t believe!? Oh no! you will 
come back in spite of yourself, depend upon it—and yet I doubt 
that my saying so will be one little reason why you will not! 


But do let me hear of you first: and believe me ever yours 
E. F.G. 


XII. 


[ WooDBRIDGE, 1873. | 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 


You must attribute this third Letter to an ‘ Idée’ that has 
come into my head relating to those Memoirs of yourself which 
you say you are at some loss to dispose of. I can easily 
understand that your Children, born and bred (I think) in another 
World, would not take so much interest in them as some of your 
old Friends who make part of your Recollections : as you yourself 
occupy much of theirs. But then they are old Friends; and are 
not their Children, Executors and Assigns, as little to be depended 
on as your own Kith and Kin? Well; I bethink me of one of 
your old Friends’ Children whom I could reckon upon for you, as 
I would for myself: Mowbray Donne: the Son of one who you 
know loves you of old, and inheriting all his Father's Loyalty to 


1 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 165-7. 
* See letter of April 22nd, 1873. 
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his Father's Friends. I am quite convinced that he is to be 
perfectly depended upon in all respects for this purpose; for his 
Love, his Honour, and his Intelligence. I should then make him 
one day read the Memoirs to me—for I can’t be assured of my 
own Eyes interpreting your MS. without so much difficulty as 
would disturb one’s Enjoyment, or Appreciation, of such a 
Memoir. Unless indeed you should one day come down your- 
self to my Chateau in dull Woodbridge, and there read it over, 
and talk it over. 

Well; this is what I seriously advise, always supposing that 
you have decided not to print and publish the Memoir during 
your Life. No doubt you could make money of it, beside 
‘bolting up’’ such Accident as the Future comprehends. The 
latter would, I know, be the only recommendation to you. 

I don’t think you will do at allas I advise you. ButI never- 
theless advise you as I should myself in case I had such a Record 
as you have to leave behind me.— 

Now once more for French Songs. When I was in Paris in 
1830, just befure that Revolution, I stopped one Evening on the 
Boulevards by the Madeleine to listen to a Man who was singing 
to his Barrel-organ. Several passing ‘ Blouses’ had stopped also: 
not only to listen, but to join in the Songs, having bought little 
‘ Libretti’ of the words from the Musician. I bought one too; 
for, I suppose, the smallest French Coin; and assisted in the 
Song which the Man called out beforehand (as they do Hymns at 
Church), and of which I enclose you the poor little Copy. ‘Le 
Bon Pasteur, s'il vous plait ’—I suppose the Circumstances: the 
‘beau temps,’ the pleasant Boulevards, the then so amiable People, 
all contributed to the effect this Song had upon me; anyhow, 
it has constantly revisited my memory for these forty-three 
years ; and I was thinking, the other day, touched me more than 
any of Beranger’s most beautiful Things. This, however, may be 
only one of ‘ Old Fitz’s’ Crotchets, as Tennyson and others would 


call them.” 
' Shakespeare, Ant. & Cl., v. 2, line 6:— 
“Which shackles accidents, and bolts up change.’ 


* In his ‘Half Hours with the Worst Authors’ Fitzgerald has tran- 


scribed ‘Le Bon Pasteur,’ which consists of five stanzas of eight lines 
each, beginning :— 


“Bons habitans de ce Village, 
Prétez Voreille un moment,” &c. 


Each stanza ends :— 


“Et le bon Dieu vous benira.” 
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I have been trying again at another Great Artist’s work which 
I never could care for at all, Goethe’s Faust, in Hayward’s Prose 
Translation; Eighth Edition. Hayward quotes from Goethe, 
himself, that, though of course much of a Poem must evaporate 
in a Prose Translation, yet the Essence must remain. Well; I 
distinguish as little of that Essential Poetry in the Faust now as 
when I first read it—longer ago than ‘ Le Bon Pasteur,’ and in 
other subsequent Attempts. I was tempted to think this was 
some Defect—great Defect—in myself: but a Note at the end of 
the Volume informs me that a much greater Wit than I was in 
the same plight—even Coleridge ; who admires the perfect German 
Diction, the Songs, Choruses, etc. (which are such parts as cannot 
be translated into Prose); he also praises Margaret and Mephis- 
topheles ; but thinks Faust himself dull, and great part of the 
Drama flat and tiresome ; and the whole Thing not a self-evolving 
Whole, but an unconnected Series of Scenes: all which are parts 
that can be judged of from Translation, by Goethe’s own Authority. 
I find a great want of Invention and Imagination both in the 
Events and Characters. 

Gervinus’ Theory of Hamlet is very striking. Perhaps Shake- 
speare himself would have admitted, without ever having ex- 
pressly designed, it. I always said with regard to the Explana- 
tions of Hamlet’s Madness or Sanity, that Shakespeare himself 
might not have known the Trath any more than we understand 
the seeming Discords we see in People we know best. Shake- 
speare intuitively imagined, and portrayed, the Man without 
being able to give a reason—perhaps—lI believe in Genius doing 
this: and remain your Inexhaustible Correspondent 

E. F.G. 

Excuse this very bad writing, which I have gone over ‘ with 
the pen of Correction,’ and would have wholly re-written if my 
Eyes were not be-glared with the Sun on the River. You need 
only read the first part about Donne. 


He adds: “ One of the pleasantest remembrances of France is, having 
heard this sung to a Barrel-organ, and chorus’d by the Hearers (who had 


hought the Song-books) one fine Evening on the Paris Boulevards, June : 
1830.” 


(To be continue.) 





A Watch in the Tight. 


A summer storm; close heat, and livid flame; 

A night alarm, and light clad, faltering feet 

The King’s dread summons hurrying to meet, 
And stifled breathing, gasping forth a name; 
"Tis Death: the mighty monarch feels no shame, 
But stands and waits; his answer will be fleet ; 
There is short tarry where his angels greet, 

No human succour, howso’er discreet, 

May clutch the soul back from his ruthless claim, 


For good or ill, for life of praise or blame. 


The hours move swiftly—see! the storm’s outwept : 
Give air—more air—too cold—oh! vanity !— 
And o’er the lifeless and the watchers crept 


The still, grey dawn of hushed humanity. 





An Old Society Wit. 
By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


Tue burden of one of the popular songs in 1815 was “ All the 
World’s in Paris.” The Restoration had opened once more “ the 
gay metropolis ” to the votaries of fashion, who now might 


“Range the Boulevards, and enjoy all 
The orgies of the Palais Royal.” 


Amongst the crowd was Luttrell, the author of the couplet, 
and his friend Rogers, the Banker-Poet. They were sauntering 
through the Louvre together, when some ladies accosted the 
former gentleman. A few words were exchanged, followed by 
formal bows, and then they parted. Luttrell rejoined his friend, 
saying, “It is a curious thing, one of those ladies came up to me, 
and said, ‘Is your name Luttrell?’” “And was it?” said 
Rogers. This peculiar rejoinder conveyed a sneer that perhaps 
no other than the mordant tongue of Rogers could have uttered ; 
the only wonder is that it was forgiven. 

We learn from the ‘Greville Memoirs’ that “Rogers and 
Luttrell were always bracketed together—intimate friends— 
seldom apart, and always hating, abusing, and ridiculing each 
other.” 

The covert sneer conveyed in the words “ was it your name?” 
is explained by the fact that the society wit, who delighted two 
generations by his brilliant talk, was a natural son of Lord 
Carhampton. In early life the Earl was known as the Colonel 
Luttrell, flagellated in ‘Junius’s Letters,’ and of whom Horace 
Walpole remarked that “the Court had crammed him into the 
House of Commons instead of Wilkes.” 

Somewhere about the time of the noted Middlesex election of 
1769, the boy was born who was subsequently permitted to bear 
his father’s family name. It is believed that his mother was the 
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daughter of a gardener at Woodstock, of the name of Harman. 
There is no certainty as to the date of Henry Luttrell’s birth. 
He died in 1851; some accounts say he was in his eighty-second 
year, others that he had attained the age of eighty-six. 

On the evidence of Moore’s Diary (August 1824) it would 
appear that Luttrell had a sister, for while he was staying at 
Bowood that autumn, Moore invited him to dine at his cottage, 
some three miles from Lord Lansdowne’s place. When the day 
was fixed, “‘ Sent off,” writes Moore, “an invitation to Luttrell’s 
sister, Mrs. Scott and her husband, to meet Luttrell and Nugent at 
dinner on Friday.” We gather also from the Diary, that the 
Scotts lived for some years in or near Devizes. Moore was often 
at their house, and they were occasionally the guests of Lord and 
Lady Lansdowne, which proves their social status. Once, when 
the conversation turned upon duelling, Scott spoke to Moore of 
his uncle, Lord Clonmell, alluding to his duel with Cuffe, after- 
wards Lord Tyrawley, the well-known dispenser of secret-service 
money during the Irish Rebellion. 

As Luttrell’s “sister” was well married, we may gather that 
the children of the gardener’s daughter were brought up as gentle- 
folk, but by whom, and where, there is no evidence, at least, none 
is at present known. The cryptic history of some of the noble 
and the ignoble families of the Ireland of the eighteenth century is 
full of political, as well as private scandals. The following item 
is of public interest. In 1771, Lady Anne Luttrell, widow of 
Christopher Horton, Esq., married the Duke of Cumberland. On 
the announcement of this marriage, the Duke of Gloucester 
acknowledged his union with the Countess Dowager of Waldegrave, 
an illegitimate daughter of Sir Edward Walpole. George IIL, in 
a fury, forbade his brothers appearing at Court, and at once 
forced his Ministers to introduce and carry the Royal Marriage 
Bill (1772). The Duchess of Cumberland’s father was Lord 
Irnham; her brother, our wit’s father, it was who was created 
Lord Carhampton. 

The episode of the royal marriage must not detain us from the 
matter in band, which at first is little more than a conjecture as 
to the circumstances of Henry Luttrell’s boyhood. If he was 
brought up in Ireland it is curious, because he had none of the 
characteristics of an Irishman. His intellect was without the 
impulse of the erratic genius of Erin. He was, besides, orderly— 
nay, almost finical, and moreover peculiarly fastidious about matter 
in the wrong place, as some one politely called—dirt. In some 
verses of Luttrell’s, entitled “A Rhymer in Rome,” he expresses 
his keen sense of the want of cleanliness in the Eternal City : 
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‘‘Hark, in your private ear a word, 
We'll whisper it, to spare your blushes. 
Pray, Romans, have you never heard 
Of mops and pails; of brooms and brushes ?” 


Luttrell would not have agreed with the cardinal who in speaking 
of the kingly régime, said, “They have cleaned Rome and 
spoilt it.” 

Luttrell must have received a good classical education, and he 
kept up his classics, as people seem to have done more in those 
days than in ours. Of his schoolboy life we know absolutely 
nothing, but his early manhood was certainly spent in Ireland. 
His father had been made Commander-in-Chief in Ireland before 
the rebellion. In 1797 Lord Carhampton was charged with the 
duty of pacifying Connaught, where outrages of the Defenderism 
class were common. He became extremely unpopular, owing to 
the action taken by the magistrates under his direction, which 
was nothing less than sending suspected persons—without a 
trial—to serve on board the Fleet. Subsequently, the Irish 
Parliament passed an Act of Indemnity to stop prosecutions of 
magistrates for illegal proceedings in this matter. “Thus,” said 
Grattan, “the poor were stricken out of the protection of the 
law, and the rich out of its penalties.” The feeling against Lord 
Carhampton was very strong, so much so that the Viceroy 
thought fit to remove him to the less important office of Master of 
the Ordnance. Meanwhile, young Luttrell, by his father’s in- 
fluence, took a seat in the last Irish Parliament as member for 
Clonmines. He also obtained some post in the Government, but 
only held it for a few months, giving it up for a pension.* 

There appears to be no record of Luttrell’s views about Irish 
affairs at this period, but it is a significant fact that as time went 
on he adopted political opinions which were in direct opposition 
to the Tory views of his father. But henceforth he took no part 
in public life, and thus cut himself off from a career in which his 
talents might have been useful to his country. It is possible that 
the state of things in Ireland had thoroughly disgusted him with 
party politics. 

In 1802 Luttrell went out to Jamaica as manager of his father’s 
estates there. This exile became extremely distasteful to him, 
and he shortly returned to England. When in London, he was 
taken up by the Duchess of Devonshire, who discovered his great 


* In 1793 the Irish pensions had risen to £124,000. This crying evil 
caused changes to be made, and the pension list was reduced to £80,000, 
the Crown retaining the power of granting life-pensions. 
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social qualities, and by her introduced everywhere. He thus 
began a career of social success, which, considering he was without 
wealth, rank, or literary distinction, is almost unparalleled. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has immortalised Luttrell’s society-god- 
mother as the “beautiful Duchess of Devonshire,’ but Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall—and he was not alone in his opinion—says, 
that if not illuminated by her singular grace of mind and charm 
of manner, her countenance might have been considered “ very 
ordinary.” The Duchess had trifled pleasantly with the pen of 
authorship in her poem iof “Mount St. Gothard,” and in a nove} 
called ‘The Sylph.’ It will be remembered she died when not 
yet fifty, in the year 1806. Her latter days were embittered by 
the gross personalities contained in a society novel called ‘A 
Winter in London,’ which, like its imitators of our day, had its 
succes de scandale; The book contained various sayings and 
anecdotes of the Duchess, picked up from her confidential 
attendants. . “ Never read that book, for it has helped to kill me,” 
were the poor lady’s words to a near relative. 

It was to the Duchess of Devonshire that Luttrell owed his 
intimacy with Fox. In the Memoirs of Rogers we come across 
a mention of Luttrell calling early in the day on Fox, and 
finding him dressed “in a light-coloured coat and nankeen 
gaiters.” Their talk not being ended, he was asked to return 
to a friendly six-o’clock dinner. This was not long before 
Fox died. 

Luttrell was fortunate in knowing at the early part of his 
career many of the distinguished men of an older generation. 
He helped to carry on the tradition which is fraught with the 
charm of personality—the power of saying, when the grave has 
long closed over the great departed, “Yes, I knew him face to 
face.” 

Conversation then counted for much more than it does at 
present; we depend on it less, for now current literature. floods 
the dry places with the printed record of every new thing. Fox 
declared that he learnt more from conversation than from all the 
books he had ever read; adding that “sometimes a short remark 
contains the essence of a volume.” 

In Malone’s ‘ Life’ there is mention of Luttrell as early as 
1804. He was then almost a daily visitor at the house of the old 
scholar. Amongst the men he was in the habit of meeting there 
were Lord Cowper, Metcalf, Windham, Dr. Burney, and Lord 
Sunderlin. With the last-named, and Luttrell, there is record 
of a discussion, raised by their host, on an obscure passage in 
‘Valerius Maximus,’ showing the character of their disquisitions. 
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Luttrell’s classical knowledge, if not profound, at least was of 
that available sort which can hit upon a pun, or turn out an 
epigram in Latin. 

In the fashionable world, where Luttrell was now completely 
at home, he frequently encountered the Hon. William Spencer, 
himself “a pet of society,” the translator of Burger’s ‘ Leonora,’ 
much approved by Scott. It may possibly have been owing to 
Spencer’s influence that Luttrell became a German scholar. Some 
years later Moore speaks of having sent to the Times some trans- 
lations of German poetry done by Luttrell. He was on rare 
occasions a contributor to the paper, but Barnes, who was then 
editor, preferred Moore’s rattling political squibs to Luttrell’s 
colourless but polished verse. Considering Luttrell’s own charac- 
teristics of style, he might have been a little more sparing of 
Rogers’s somewhat dull but polished verse. When the latter 
brought out his ‘Italy,’ he spent a fortune on the illustrations, 
which were done from artistic designs by ‘Turner and Stothard. 
On the publication of the costly volume, Luttrell remarked that 
“Rogers's ‘Italy’ would have been dished except for its plates.” 
In curious contrast to this is the quiet humour of Charles Lamb, 
shown in his letter to Rogers, thanking him for a copy of the 
book. He writes: “Though I look on every impression as a 
proof of your kindness, I am jealous of your ornaments, and should 
have prized the verses naked on whity-brown paper.” 

The life-long friendship of Rogers and Luttrell never appears 
to have had the briefest interruption, which is amazing, for their 
mutual sarcasms were well-pointed home-thrusts. No dinner in 
their set seemed complete without this pair of friends; the acid 
and alkali of their respective natures, thrown together, produced 
a sparkling effervescence that banished dulness from the table. 
Moore would have received even a larger share of gratitude for 
his ‘ Diary’ if he had given in detail more of the “ good things” 
said by these inseparable friends. Another of the frequent 
guests at Rogers’s table was “Conversation” Sharpe. On one 
occasion, he, being absent, Moore remarked that Sharpe’s counten- 
ance looked as if the dye of his old trade—hat-making—had got 
engrained into his face. ‘“ Yes,” said Luttrell, “darkness that 
may be felt.” 

In one of the few letters that have been preserved, written by 
Luttrell, there are some amusing lines which may be thus 
explained. The letter was written from Dropmore to Rogers; 
there had been some joke between them about a stingy friend, 
one of their coterie, and a Greek epigram appeared to illustrate 
his miserly characteristic. Luttrell had translated the Greek, 

E 2 
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and, as he says, “the following is as close a fit as I can make of it 
in English :— 
“ Cries in his closet once spying a mouse, 
‘Pray, what business have you, little friend, in my house?’ 


Says the mouse with a smile, to the lover of hoarding, 
‘Don’t be frightened; ’tis lodging I look for, not boarding.’” 


To which might be added in the way of retort courteous :-— 


“*Since that’s all,’ replies , *’*twould be hard to deny you; 
You may lodge how you can, but to board I defy you.’” 


Luttrell intimates in the letter that his Greek is somewhat 
rusty. The original of the quatrain, he says, had not occurred 
to him since his boyhood. But some of the Latin writers were 
his daily food ; like the poet Malherbe, he made Horace his breviary. 

Another letter of Luttrell’s has been preserved in the ‘ Memoirs 
of Rogers,’ which gives a pleasant idea, not only of the two men, 
but of the friendly feeling common alike to the guests and their 
hosts in the various country houses, where intellect was reckoned 
a social qualification. Mr. Harness, the schoolfellow and friend 
of Byron, who lived in the centre of light and leading down to 
our own day, said of the earlier part of the century: “ The limits 
of society were then more defined than they are at present; and 


within those limits there was greater freedom and intimacy.” 
Luttrell’s letter may now speak for itself :— 


“Brocket HAtt, Sept. 20 (1809). 

“My Dear Rocers,—It is singular enough that just as your letter 
was put into my hands, I had determined to write to you by this day’s 
post. Now and at all times I feel flattered and happy to be associated in 
any scheme of amusement or arrangement of society with you, and I was 
with this object in view preparing to communicate my autumnal move- 
ments, and to inquire into yours. I am desired on the part of Lord and 
Lady Cowper to say that they will be most happy to receive you at 
Panshanger as soon as they remove there, which will be early in the next 
month. Our intended progress in the meantime is as follows. From hence 
to town on Friday; on Monday next to Woodbeding for four or five days, 
and thence to Petworth for two or three, after which the Cowpers 
certainly return to Panshanger, where they will remain for the rest of 
October. Now what I should like, if it suits you, would be to meet you at 
Deepdene on my return from Petworth, and, having paid our visit there, 
return with you to London for a couple of days. We might then start 
together for Panshanger. I hold myself in a manner pledged to Hope, 
deeming it as ungracious not to accept as not to give a second invitation, 
as the natural conclusion to be drawn from both is the same, that, on trial, 
the parties have not been pleased with each other. Yet I should not 
choose to encounter him alone, as the apprehension of his embarrassment 
would embarrass me. As it is possible 1 may be in town even to-morrow 
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pray let a few lines be deposited in my letter-box in Albany to say how 
far the arrangements I here propose can be made to square with your 
convenience. If it should not suit, I am, after the Woodbeding and 
Petworth visits are spun off my reel, quite at your disposal for any other 
that may be agreeable to you. I hope you have not quite abandoned your 
intention of a trip to Tunbridge, as I have a most longing desire to see 
the lions of the Pantiles, under your auspices. This I would do either 
after or before Panshanger at your option. God bless you, and believe 
me, my dear Rogers, ever most truly yours, 


“i. is,” 


In almost everything literary that Luttrell attempted, the 
influence of his favourite Horace is both seen and acknowledged. 
In 1820 he published a thin volume of verse called ‘ Advice to 
Julia.’ This poem was suggested to him by Horace’s ode to 
“Lydia.” The expanded imitation is a long-drawn description 
of fashionable London life; and the modern Sybaris is repre- 
sented as foregoing all its pleasures for love of—Julia. Luttrell 
takes for his motto Rousseau’s words: “ J’ai vu les mceurs de mon 
temps, et j’ai publié cette lettre.’ The English writer concerned 
himself more with the manners than with the morals of his time ; 
perhaps not liking to name the devil to ears polite. This mild 
satire was well received by the public. In the privacy of his 
journal Moore writes: “ Received Luttrell’s new work, ‘ Advice 
to Julia,’ full of well-bred facetiousness and sparkle of the first 
water. It is just what I advised him to do, and what few could 
have done so well.” 

Happy the author who writes to the critic’s bidding, thereby 
securing himself from dispraise at least in one quarter. Luttrell’s 
friends, however, were not unanimous in opinion. Kenney, the 
dramatist, well remembered for his inimitable character of Jeremy 
Diddler in Raising the Wind, objected that “ the ‘ Advice to Julia’ 
was too long and not broad enough.” But Kenney belonged 
essentially to the old-fashioned Irish school of wit; while in 
matters of good taste, Luttrell was a pioneer in the new departure 
of decency and refinement, when writing literature for general 
reading. Gronow alludes to the change that had come over 
public taste, remarking that at this time the writings of “ Monk” 
Lewis, once so popular, were now regarded with distaste, even 
with opprobrium by the fashionable world, which was becoming 
extremely proper—in books. 

In 1822 Luttrell published a third and much improved edition 
of his poem, with the altered title of ‘Letters to Julia, in 
Rhyme.’ The only permanent interest that remains in this book 
is the picture presented of the world of fashion as it was then—its 
fripperies and follies, seemingly so ridiculous to us in our superior 
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day. Doubtless our posterity—poor fools—will laugh egregiously 
at owr fashions, and “all to prove the world goes round,” as says 
the old song. 

You must have ears as well as eyes for Luttrell’s peep-show of 
1820. You may then hear as of yore— 


“ Where’er you drive, or ride, or walk, 
The Macedoine of London talk.” 


It was the days of the dandies, and you may see “ Charles, 
who was— 
“A master, a professor 
Of this great art—a first-rate dresser, 
Armed at all points from head to foot, 
From rim of hat to tip of boot, 
Above so loose, below so braced, 
The chest exuberant, and in waist 
Just like an hour-glass, or a wasp 
So tightened, he could scarcely gasp.” 


The enormous cravats of that time, with their endless folds, 
required an amount of patience and brain power that we should 
only give to a problem in mathematics. One man in the peep- 
show is represented as accosting another, saying, “ Have you 
been lucky in your turns to-day ?” 


“Task not, if in times so critical, 
You’ve managed well your terms political, 
Knowing your aptitude to rat; 
My question points to—your cravat. 
a * * 


In short, by dint of hand and eye, 
Have you achieved a perfect tie?” 


“Beau” Brummel is reported to have said to “ Poodle” Byng, 
another first-class dandy, pointing to a drawer full of clean but 
crumpled cravats, “Those are my failures.” 

Luttrell mentions the recent introduction of the waltz, with the 
remark, “so entrancing was the measure, that even staid chaperons 
regretted having lived in the days of minuets, jigs and country 
capers.” Byron, for the nonce, appeared on the side of strict 
propriety, and wrote the well-known lines beginning — 


“What, the girl I adore by another embraced?” 


and ending with these words to the partner— 


“What you’ve touch’d, you may take. Pretty waltzer, adieu.” 


Spite of the warning of their stern mentor, the waltz went on 
and our grandmothers danced as merrily as “ the Quaker’s wife.” 
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They meant to marry, too, as well as dance, and their views on 
matrimony were as sound as ours in the late Victorian era. 
Luttrell says of mothers and daughters :— 


“They deem no folly half so great 
As love without a large estate. 
* * 


* bo 


Do what you will, say what you can, 
‘Manors,’ they tell you, make the man.” 


Our poet disapproves of the prevalent fashion of the honey- 
moon, when, as he says, “a couple, without one earthly reason,’ 
are compelled to— 


“Struggle through a week’s warm weather, 
In hopeless solitude together. 
Thus may a pair so lately free 
Take their first lesson in ennui.” 


The copy of the ‘ Letters to Julia’ from which these extracts 
have been made, is of special interest, for it contains some 
contemporary manuscript notes.* One pencilled line records 
that “This book was nicknamed ‘Letters from a dandy to a 
dolly.’” Another note, written on the fly-leaf of the volume in 
question, thus describes the author of the poem :— 


“Luttrell is a most agreeable member of society, the best sayer of good 
things, and a most epigrammatic conversationist. There is a terseness 
and a wit mingled with fancy in his observations that no one else 
possesses. The advice to Julia is pointed, witty, and full of observation, 
showing in every line a knowledge of society, and a tact rarely met with— 
even his choicest bons mots are only produced when quite applicable, and 
then are given in a tone of good breeding which enhances their value.” 


The handwriting of the above anonymous note appears to me 
identical with that of John Kenyon, many of whose letters I 
possess, written to me in my youth. The characteristics of a good 
talker, are just what Kenyon would likely have said of Luttrell, 
who was frequently dining and breakfasting with him, he being 
one of the Rogers and Harness coterie. It was elsewhere said of 
Luttrell, that he was “a wit among lords, and a lord among 
wits.” This was the verdict of his contemporaries; but certainly 
neither the ‘ Letters to Julia,’ nor any other literary production 
of Luttrell’s, is in any respect commensurate with this reputation. 


* IT am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Austin Dobson for the loan of 
this volume from his library. I may add that it was Mr. Austin Dobson 
who first suggested to me the task of gathering together some Memorabilia 
of Henry Luttrell. I trust this paper may not prove to be like one of 
Mr. Brummel’s crumpled ties. 
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Greville, always a discriminating critic, remarks that Luttreli 
had a less caustic wit than Rogers, and at the same time had 
less imagination. Another of their common friends declared that 
the pair so often bracketed together had equally bad tempers.’ 
This man says that on one occasion he was the innocent 
cause of a dreadful quarrel between them—* During which they 
used such language to each other as none could have expected 
from the lips of two men who had associated, not only with the 
highest nobility, but with kings and queens.” 

This naive observation about the highest personages does not 
show an intimate knowledge of the language sometimes used by 
the Prince Regent and his royal brother, William, in their hours 
of ease or—temper. Their vocabulary is said not to have been 
wanting in that cwrsory garnish to conversation so much admired 
by the old Scotch lady. 

The breeze between our Damon and Pythias was only a 
refresher of wit. Moore writes, “ Luttrell is always at Rogers’s.” 
The latter writes to his sister, that he and Luttrell are together 
at Crewe, “ Enjoying such a scene of old English hospitality, as 
I never saw before. The company, very numerous and change- 
able and every day overflowing to a side table.” 

Another time the friends are going on the Thames together, 
for the purpose of following the fishmonger’s barge, and enjoying 
the music of the band. Then we hear of their walking along 
George Street, Hanover Square, when Rogers complained of being 
thrust off the pavement by the projecting steps of St. George’s 
Church. “That,” said Luttrell, “is one of your dissenting 
prejudices.” Rogers’s Nonconformist education was often the 
subject of Luttrell’s banter. There was more seriousness in 
Rogers when he twitted his friend with giving up so much 
of his time to people of fashion. The remark came, oddly 
enough, from the banker-poet, who moved almost exclusively in 
that set. But dulness he could not abide, even at the table of 
the most luxurious dinner giver. After he and Luttrell had 
made an experience of a practical feast of dulness, he sent his 
friend the next morning the following lines— 


“When at Sir William’s board you sit, 
His claret flows but not his wit. 
There but half a meal we find, 
Stuffed in body, starved in mind.” 


A very different sort of feast is recorded by Moore as having 
taken place at Mr. Bentley’s residence in New Burlington Street. 


* This appears in a footnote in Prior’s ‘ Life of Malone.’ 
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“Luttrell and I went together. The company all the very haut 
ton of the literature of the day. Dickens, Campbell, Ainsworth, 
Barham, Lover and others. Our host very courteous.” 

Rogers, in speaking of some of his fashionable friends, said his 
father had advised him never to go near titled people, “and,” 
added he, “there was truth and wisdom in it.” Something of 
this early teaching appeared when he reproved Carruthers for 
“My lording” a fellow guest, recently raised to the peerage, 
“Don’t keep my lording him. He’s much better than a lord. 
He’sa very good fellow.” 

Though dukes and duchesses often crowded Rogers’s enter- 
tainments, his great guns were undoubtedly commoners. Who, 
amongst the titled guests, could equal Sharpe in his acute 
observation on human affairs, or rival Mackintosh in the breadth 
and fulness of knowledge, and the lucidity of his reasoning 
powers? This true scholar, in the largeness of his tolerance, 
could well afford to disregard the sneer of his fellow-guest, 
Dr. Parr, who said—‘ Mackintosh had come up from Scotland 
with a metaphysical head, a cold heart, and open hands.” Parr, 
though a first-rate scholar, was an unsuccessful man, and often 
expressed in conversation the sourness induced by his circum- 
stances. Both Luttrell and Moore, besides a host of others, 
were warm and admiring friends of Mackintosh, which fact is in 
itself an answer to his supposed coldness. His manner was 
rather unfortunate, for in shaking hands he presented a flat 
unbending hand. “All Scotchmen do,” said Lord Abinger to 
Rogers, by way of excuse. 

Even when friends were absent, Rogers, in his beautiful house, 
had “the mute company of works of Art.” He was, however, 
rarely alone; it was his delight to have “ his friends to breakfast, 
and his acquaintances to dinner,” as he himself put it. Amongst 
the diners were— 


“Men of the world, who know the world like men; 
* * - * * 


Who think of something else beside the pen.” 


In Rogers’s more intimate circle, literature rather than politics 
came under discussion, and when a good or wise thing was said, 
it was meant for the whole table. How often was Wordsworth 
there, commanding reverence by reason of his spiritual insight 
into the mystery of all that rounds our little life! There, too, 
was Macaulay, the bookman, the very antipode of Nature’s priest, 
pouring forth his torrent of facts albeit coloured by genius, and only 
to be stemmed by the irrepressible fun of Sydney Smith, who, with 
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humorous wit, turned scholars, statesmen, and poets into a pack 
of laughing schoolboys! Truly, Luttrell’s lines of life had fallen 
in pleasant places! 

Moore relates in his Diary, that Sydney Smith, Luttrell and 
himself had been dining with Lord John Russell at his official 


residence, and walked away together after a merry evening. He 
writes :— 


“When we got to Cockspur Street (having laughed all the way) we were 
all three seized with such convulsions of cachinnation at something (I 
forget what) which Sydney Smith said, that we were obliged to separate, 
and reel each his own way with the fit. I thought if anyone who knew us 
happened to be looking, how it would amuse them.” 


Sometimes the wits, including Luttrell, were the guests of Miss 
Lydia White, or old Lady Cork. The latter as Miss Monckton 
was a favourite with Dr. Johnson, and is said to have made her 
mother’s—Lady Galway’s—salon so attractive, that her receptions 
had the beneficial effect of thinning the crowds round the faro 
tables. But more than one generation had passed away, and 
Lady Cork had now some difficulty in attracting celebrities to 
her “evenings” at her house in New Burlington Street. She 
was dubbed “The Lady of Lyons,” from her eagerness to secure 
anybody who had become notorious. The story is told,—hearing 
on one occasion that Sir Anthony Carlisle, the great surgeon, had 
dissected and preserved the little dwarf Crachanni, Lady Cork 
exclaimed—“ Wouldn’t it do for a lion for one of my assemblies!” 
“Tt might enliven the party,” observed Luttrell, “for it certainly 
would be in spirits.” I think it was Jekyl who said, on seeing 
her ladyship with an amazing plumed head-dress, that she 
reminded him of a shuttlecock—all cork and feathers. 

The other—old lady friend of Luttrell—Miss Lydia White 
resided in Park Street, and almost to the end of her long life 
managed to get the cleverest people of the day to dine with her. 
Mr. Harness describes her as— 


“Brave in paint and plaster, a wonderful work of art. She justified 
these artificial aids by saying that with them she was a source of pleasure, 
perhaps amusement, to her friends, whereas, without all this, they would 
have regarded her with feelings of profound melancholy.” 


Rogers used to say, “ How wonderfully she does hold out. 
Miss White and Missolonghi are the most wonderful things 
going.” This was in the year 1826. Lord John Russell and 
Moore could be sarcastic sometimes over Luttrell’s fondness for 
puns—“ Only think,” said Moore, “that a man like Luttrell 
should delight in that pun of Hood’s, where he makes a soldier 
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say—‘I thought like Lavater I would write about face.” 
Lavater’s system of physiognomy was still talked about in those 
days. 

Luttrell was in the habit of meeting the brothers James and 
Horace Smith, of ‘ Rejected Addresses’ fame, and the punster 
Theodore Hook, at Lady Blessington’s. The reckless hospitality 
at Gore House was more attractive than creditable, when Comte 
D’Orsay played the part of host. 


“The society there,” says Greville, “was very miscellaneous, but in- 
cluded many eminent men of all descriptions, professions, and countries, 
so that it was always curious, and often entertaining... . Of course no 
women ever went there, except a few who were connected with D’Orsay or 
Lady Blessington, and exotic personages such as Madame Guiccioli 
(Byron’s friend).... Comte D’Orsay’s antecedent life .... made it 
impossible for him to obtain admission into the best society.” 


Amongst those who were not “too fastidious” was Greville 
himself, Luttrell, and such greater lights as Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
the Bulwers, Landseer, Macready, Thackeray and others. Walter 
Savage Landor also frequented Gore House, a surprising circum- 
stance, considering how lofty he was in nature and sentiment. 
French society never condoned the dishonour of Comte D’Orsay’s 
action in quitting the army, and selling himself to Lord Bles- 
sington as a husband to any one of his daughters! There isa 
curious letter of Landor’s to Lady Blessington, in which he 
says :— 


“Cannot you teach those about you to write somewhat more purely? I 
am very fastidious. Three days ago I was obliged to correct a friend of 
mine, a man of fashion, who so far forgot the graces to say of a lady—‘I 
have not often been in her company.’ ‘Say presence; we are in the 
company of men, in the presence of angels and of women.’ ” 


This is the flower of chivalry ; but anyone who is worthy to 
measure the genuine spirit of Landor, will know it to be as true 
to his ideal as it is aloof from the commonplace, not only of our day 
but of any day. Women are at their best when they keep up the 
enchantment of life ! 

Moore’s intimacy with Luttrell has been a means of preserving 
many of the sayings and doings of the latter, and must not be 
mentioned without reference to the incident of the destruction of 
Byron’s own memoirs. It will be remembered that Lord Byron 
gave the manuscript to Moore as a gift of considerable money 
value. The poet’s death came as a shock and a surprise to all, 
and the difficult question arose as to whether this personal record 
of his own brief and passion-tossed life was fit for publication. 
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The story of dealing with the manuscript does not require 
retelling, but it touches Luttrell, because he was one of the very 
few consulted in the matter. He had often been appealed to on 
nice questions of honour, and on matters which are society-made 
law. Luttrell was a man of the world; well, so was Lord 
Chesterfield, whose ‘Letters’ have been called ‘The Scoundrel’s 
Primer.’ But, as Greville says, “ Luttrell was a high-minded 
gentleman, full of good feeling”; and his peers, holding him in 
this estimation, asked his counsel, Moore foremost among them, 
because he put faith in his friend’s judgment. Luttrell concurred 
with those who desired the manuscript should be destroyed, and 
as we know, it was burnt in Murray’s drawing-room in Albemarle 
Street. Lord John Russell, who had read the greater part, said 
“literature has not lost much ; it contained little traces of Byron’s 
genius, and no interesting details of his life.” Rogers took occa- 
sion to observe, in his carping way, that “ Luttrell’s advice had 
been sought as a man of the world, which standpoint was his only 
attitude towards the memoir.” From this remark we might 
gather that Rogers thought but meanly of Luttrell’s intellect; 
this was not the fact, for in Clayden’s ‘Life of Rogers’ we are 
distinctly told that the latter had a high opinion of Luttrell’s 
talents, and considered that he ought to have achieved more in 
his life. Like Sordello, it was his fault “ what he should have 


been, could be, and was not.” Here again Greville comes in as 
his defender :— 


“There are so many more good writers than good talkers, and the two 
qualities are so rarely found united in the same person, that we owe a debt 
of gratitude to Luttrell for having cultivated his conversational rather 
than his literary powers, and for having adorned and delighted society for 
so many years with his remarkable vivacity and wit.” 


We know that Luttrell was “ always in narrow circumstances.” 
Probably he had learnt the philosophy of contentment, and the 
practice of moderation from his teacher, Horace, who considered 
himself “ blessed enough in his one Sabine farm.” 

Moore once let fall the expression, “ Luttrell evidently thinks 
his own place in danger,”—he must surely have intended to say 
“pension.” This was at the time of the Reform Bill. Greville dis- 
tinctly says that “‘ Luttrell never took any part in public life.” 

Moore records a joke on the subject of Reform. Luttrell was 
staying in Wiltshire with his sister, Mrs. Scott, and Carry, 
Nugent, and Moore had been dining there. The latter writes :— 


“Luttrell repeated six lines he had lately written about, ‘two things’ 
that at present ‘absorb us,’ being ‘the Bill and the Cholera Morbus,’ that 
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the Tories, ‘if they had their will,’ would bring in the complaint to get 
rid of the bill; while the Whigs seemed resolved, ‘in this very hot weather,’ 
that we should be doomed ‘to both evils together.’ He repeated it but 
once, 80 I could catch but the general meaning and the tags.” 


I have already expressed a conjecture that Luttrell was 
thoroughly disgusted with party politics from his experiences in 
Ireland at the close of the last century. Nothing short of this 
could have led to his fixed resolve to abstain from entering on a 
political career, which seemed naturally open to him. He had 
powerful friends ready to help him, and “he was conscious,” as 
Greville says, “of powers that would have raised him to a higher 
place than that which he occupied in the world.” 

If a tithe of what is stated against his father is true, it is not 
surprising that they were “always on bad terms,” and that 
politics were distasteful to Luttrell. In turning over the venom- 
stained pages of a book called ‘Ireland before the Union,’ * I 
have come across a most virulent attack upon Lord Carhampton 
in his private capacity, and as “a political profligate and 
terrorist.” It would ill-serve the cause of truth or decency to 
rake up old scandals, packed in evidence by a mere advocate; 
but there is one story relating to a member of the Carhampton 
family which is so extraordinary that it merits extract, if only to 
point a moral. Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, Lord Carhampton’s 
sister, shared, it seems, the family love of gambling; she lived 
always with her sister, the Duchess of Cumberland, and, on the 


authority of Sir Robert Heron,t she played high and “cheated 
much.” 


“On the death of her sister (the Duchess) she was thrown into gaol. 
There she gave a hairdresser £50 to marry her. Her debts then becoming 
his, she was discharged. She went abroad, where she descended lower and 
lower till, being convicted of picking pockets at Augsburg, she was con- 
demned to clean the streets chained to a wheel-barrow. In that miserable 
situation she terminated her existence by poison.” 


Lady Elizabeth was, legitimately speaking, the last of her 
family, and the peerage of Carhampton is extinct! How far 
Henry Luttrell was acquainted with the vicissitudes of fortune 
befalling his father’s sister, we know not; but he had conceived 
the greatest abhorrence of gambling. As he knew but too well, 
the vice had been fostered in Ireland by State Lotteries, affecting 
the morals of every class of the community. In England, his 


* By W. J. Fitzpatrick, J.P. Second Edition. Published by Hotten, 
London. 1867. 


1 See ‘Ireland before the Union,’ p. 129, note. 
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earliest society friend, the Duchess of Devonshire, had been 
handed sobbing to her carriage by Sheridan, in tears at having 
lost £1500 at a sitting. It is said Fox gambled for twenty-two 
hours at a time, losing £500 an hour! In later years, when the 
Regent had become King, the all-devouring thirst for play was 
at its height. Captain Gronow* writes: “We may safely say, 
without exaggeration, that Crockford won the whole of the ready 
money of the then existing generation.” 

Crockford, it seems, had relinquished the peaceful trade of 
fishmonger for a share ina “hell.” He is stated to have won at 
a sitting no less than a hundred thousand pounds from Lords 
Thanet and Granville, Mr. Bail Hughes, and others. With these 
gains he built the well-known palace in St. James’s Street. Here 
suppers of the most exquisite kind, prepared by the famous Ude, 
with the best wines, were offered gratis to the members. These 
included, writes Gronow: “ All the celebrities in England, from 
the Duke of Wellington to the youngest ensign. Scholars, 
statesmen, and men of pleasure, when the ‘house was up,’ 
delighted to finish their evening with a little supper and a great 
deal of hazard at old Crockey’s.” 

Luttrell felt the growing evil of the times, and took up the 
idea of writing a satire against the vice of gambling. He called 
his rhapsody ‘ Crockford House.’ Moore tells us that Luttrell 
submitted his forthcoming poem to Lords Sefton, Granville, and 
Henry de Ros, to see if there was anything wrong (7.c., unworthy 
of a man of the town) in publishing such an attack upon the high 
priest of the gaming table: “A deference to society, for which 
society will little thank him. What is called the world knows its 
own worthlessness too well to respect him who fears it.” 

The manuscript was found fault with, not by the men of 
fashion, but by the literary critics. Lockhart thought that 
though “ elegant, it would not be creditable to Luttrell to publish 
it.” There was a stormy meeting over the subject at Murray’s. 
Davison went so far as to say that his “ reader thought it the worst 
d——d stuff in the world.” Moore, who was present at the dis- 
cussion, held an opposite opinion. Later, on reading the proofs, 
Moore told Murray that: “On the score of talents he need have 
no doubt whatever of the work,” adding, “ that it was like every- 
thing Luttrell did, full of polish and point.” 

‘Crockford House’ was published by Murray in 1827; it 
appears to have had a certain amount of success. Greville speaks 
of it as “ an amusing but rather flimsy satire.” If Luttrell’s talk 


* © Celebrities in London and Paris,’ by Gronow. Smith, Elder, 1860. 
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had not had more backbone than his poetry, he could scarcely 
have made the reputation he so well maintained in a society pre- 
eminent for wit and talent. There must have been a substratum 
of philosophic thought in his convivial raciness of speech. Moore 
says, “ I never forget Luttrell’s good things, while I only remem- 
ber that I laughed at Sydney Smith’s fun.” Lady Blessington, 
who was accustomed to listen to some of the cleverest men of her 
day, observed, “The conversation of Mr. Luttrell makes me think, 
while that of many others only amuses me.” 

Lord Holland’s intimate friendship with Luttrell is in itself the 
strongest proof of the solid character of his intellect. Macaulay 
says, “ Lord Holland was courteously but pleasantly disputacious.” 
To be his chosen and frequent companion, a man need have a 
repertory of culture, with the vivacity to advance new opinions, 
and the courage necessary for their defence. There is a well- 
known passage in the ‘Essays’ where Macaulay describes 
Holland House as it was when Luttrell was a constant and ever- 
welcome guest. The historian says that those who knew it 
then— 


“ Will remember the peculiar character that belonged to that circle, in 
which every talent and accomplishment, every art and science had its 
place. They will remember how the last debate was discussed in one 
corner, and the last comedy of Scribe in another, while Wilkie gazed with 
modest admiration on Sir Joshua’s Baretti, while Mackintosh turned over 
Thomas Aquinas to verify a quotation, while Talleyrand related his con- 
versations with Barras at Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes over the 
field of Austerlitz.” 


“You can’t go to Holland House now, without being Talley- 
randed,” said Sydney Smith to Luttrell, as they drove together 
there in a hackney-coach, to one of those six-o’clock dinners that 
disturbed all the afternoon’s arrangements, The ultra-fashionables 
then dined at eight, and ordinary mortals never thought of 
inviting their professional friends before seven. “I wonder,” 
remarked an aggrieved fashionable, “why Lady Holland dines at 
such an hour as six!” To this Talleyrand replied, “ Powr géner 
tout le monde.” 

Not unfrequently, Lady Holland, in her casual sort of way, 
invited more people than the table would hold. On one occasion, 
when a superfluous guest arrived after the diners were already 
seated, Lady Holland called out, ‘‘ Luttrell, will you make room?” 
“T must certainly make it, for it does not exist,” was the ready 
rejoinder to the imperious lady. It may have been the same 
evening that Luttrell, known to be an epicure, caused much 
surprise to his friends by letting the side dishes pass by. The 
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fact being that he was absorbed in contemplating a man opposite, 
who was listening to Sydney Smith’s jokes without moving a 
muscle of his face! Luttrell’s fastidiousness about food was often 
a subject of good-natured banter among his friends, Sydney 
Smith declared that in the event of an invasion of England, 
Luttrell, Rogers, and other knights, would meet in Piccadilly, 
would combat to the death for the safety of Fortnum and Mason’s, 
and prove themselves ready to fall in defence of the sauces of 
their country. j 

Sometimes it was Luttrell, sometimes Macaulay, who suffered 
from Lady Holland’s peculiar, and not very courteous dictation. 
She had been known to tap her fan on the table and say, “ Now, 
Macaulay, we have had enough of this. Give us something else.” 
On asking Lord Alvanley if he liked the claret cup made after her 
own receipt, “ With Kensington nettles, then, I suppose?” was 
the curt reply. Luttrell, on being asked by Lady Holland if a 
well-known bore had made himself very disagreeable, answered, 
“Why he was as disagreeable as the occasion would permit.” 

It was the custom formerly to put up inscriptions in summer- 
houses. Luttrell wrote some lines for Rogers’s favourite seat in 
the Holland House gardens. Macaulay pronounced them to be 
‘very pretty and polished, but too many to be remembered from 
one reading.” The lines conclude with a self-criticism that I fear 
merits acceptance :— 

“Not a seat e’en so hallowed as this can impart, 
The fancy and fire that must spring from the heart, 


So I rise, since the Muses continue to frown, 
No more of a poet than when I sat down.” 


Byron, when he dedicated ‘The Bride of Abydos’ to Lord 
Holland, had lived to regret his “confounded hurry, with that 
confounded satire,” in which he had ridiculed 


“the banquets spread at Holland House 
Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse.” 


A happier speech is attributed to Luttrell, when he said that 
this gathering-place of wits was the “ proof-house” of the litera- 
ture of the day. Princess Marie Liechtenstein, in her work on 
‘Holland House,’ enumerates the portraits of Lord Holland’s 
special friends, and mentions the fact that Luttrell’s picture 
hangs in the print room.* 

If we may judge from the records of Luttrell in Moore’s Diary 

* A lithographed reproduction of a portrait of Luttrell, by D’Orsay, is 
at White’s, and is reproduced in Burke’s ‘ History of White’s.’ National 
Biography. 
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there was no place where he was more light-hearted and more at 
home than at Bowood. Greville gives a very just idea of the 
society there by contrasting it with Woburn and Badminton, 
where he had been lately visiting. “At Woburn,” he writes, 
“there was nothing but idle, ignorant, ordinary people, among 
whom there was not an attempt at anything like society or talk, 
while here (Bowood), all are distinguished more or less for 
intellect.” 

There was a goodly number of scientific men to be met at 
Bowood, for Lord Lansdowne had an early appreciation of the 
researches of the physical philosophers. Luttrell, as their fellow- 
guest, has shown that he too was receptive of the generalisations 
of science. But the disquisitions of a Davy or a Wollaston were 
not the sort of thing that Moore recorded. His editor, Lord 
John Russell, complained that he did not give the serious 
conversations in which their circle were often engaged. The fact 
is, a joke, an epigram, or some little pellet of wit, is more easily 
scored than a ratiocination on ethics or physics. We must say 
vive la bagatelle, as a rule, when quoting from Tom Moore’s 
Journal, especially when he is in the healthy atmosphere of 
Wiltshire. 

In all the pleasant funning Luttrell has generally a part. One 
day, when he was the guest of Lord Lansdowne, he went over to 
Moore’s cottage to dine with a few other friends. Bowood and 
Sloperton Cottage are about three miles apart; the Lansdowne 
carriage took him there, but he arranged to find his way back 
along with Nugent, another of the guests. Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Moore’s cook was not equal to the occasion; “ Anacreon” 
confesses in his journal that the dinner was “very ill drest, 
which I regretted the more because Luttrell is very particular 
about the cuisine ; it had no effect, however, either on his wit or 
good-humour, for he was highly agreeable.” 

The Bowood guests walked back with the aid of Moore's 
lantern, in the moonless summer night. The following morning, 
Moore, still regretful about the bad dinner, bethought him of 
bringing in the Muses to help him to an apology, and before 
breakfast, wrote a parody on Horace’s Sie te Diva potens Cypri, 
addressed to the lantern lent to his guests. Luttrell immediately 
returned the following lines by the messenger who brought the 
Horatian apology :— 


“A fine feast is a farce and a fable, 
As often, dear Moore, we have found it; 
Prithee, what is the farce on the table 
To the Fair who sit sparkling around it? 
VOL. CIV. 
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I see not what you’d be to blame for, 
Though your cook was no dab at her duty; 
In your cottage was all that we came for, 
Wit, poetry, friendship and beauty! 


And then to increase our delight, 
To a fulness all boundaries scorning, 
We were cheer’d with your lantern at night, 
And regaled with your rhymes the next morning.” 


A day or so later we hear of Moore dining and staying the 
night, as he often did, at Bowood. Canon Bowles was there, and 
a few other neighbours, besides the house party. Luttrell was 
in the humour for telling Irish stories. Amongst others, the 
incident of Crosbie, an Irish Member, who in speaking to some one in 
the House, said: “Sir, if I have any partiality for the honourable 
gentleman, it is against him.” This was capped by Lord Lans- 
downe telling how Sir B. Roche exclaimed energetically in the 
House, “ Mr. Speaker, I’ll answer boldly in the affirmative, No!” 
Luttrell related how a fellow, complaining of the dulness of Derry 
on the Sabbath, exclaimed, “To the devil I pitch—a Protestant 
town of a Sunday.” 

The friends were laughing at Moore for his restlessness, 
whereupon Luttrell said he should be treated as Zephyr is in a 
ballad called “ Zephyre puni et fixé.” At this time the Moores 
had a pony that was also rather skittish; the man who was 
assistant-general at the cottage had complained that one evening, 
in returning from Bowood, after depositing his master, the pony 
became restive, and his driver was quite ill the next day, in 
consequence. “I believe,” said Moore, “that the mischief is due, 
not to the pony, but to the strong beer at Bowood.” “ Yes, he’s 
aleing, I suppose,” said Luttrell. At dinner he produced his joke 
turned into verse : 


“Come, come, for trifles never stick, 
Most servants have a failing. 
Yours, it is true, are sometimes sick, 
But mine are always aleing.” 


We are reminded by a couplet penned by Luttrell that our 
respectable and well-preserved Mrs. Grundy will shortly have her 
centenary :— 


“ All ruled by what the world will say— 
That Mrs. Grundy of the Play.” 


This puissant lady appears in a comedy called Speed the Plough, 
by Morton, which we learn was brought out with extraordinary 
success at Covent Garden in 1798. 
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There is sound sense in the following couplet, and it holds as 
true now as when Luttrell said— 


“ Yet, surely, London’s to a tittle 
The place for those who have but little.” 


Luttrell anticipated something of the Darwinian theory when 
he expressed his dislike to monkeys “ because they reminded him 
so of poor relations.” He must have been on bad terms with his 
yesterday’s dinner when he abused the English climate by 
saying, “it was like looking up a chimney on a fine day, and 
looking down when it was wet.” 

Occasionally there is a dash of the grotesque in Luttrell’s 
humour; an unfitting survival of coarser times. Once, at 
Bowood, a man was describing in grandiloquent terms, a sunset 
he had seen in the Gut of Gibraltar, when the ship he was in 
appeared surrounded by flames. “ An inflammation of the bowels,” 
observed Luttrell. While the gentlemen were still sitting over 
their wine, some one said to Sir F. Gould, “I am told you eat 
three eggs every day at breakfast.” “No, on the contrary—” 
was the reply. Whereupon Moore exclaimed, “ What is the 
contrary of eating three eggs?” “Laying three eggs, I suppose,” 
said Luttrell. 

Moore and Luttrell were often together in the happy hunting 
fields of Irish society. In 1830, we read of their being in Dublin, 
dining at Lady Morgan’s, meeting Shiel, Curran and others. 
The only recorded saying of Luttrell’s is the remark that there 
are many unaccountable things in Ireland ;—plenty of plovers, 
but no plovers’ eggs—and further, chaises in abundance, but no 
return ones! Perhaps he would have gone still further, and 
agreed with Kinglake that “human nature is the same every- 
where—except in Ireland.” 

Luttrell lived to see a great change in manners. Practical 
joking in mixed society was no longer good form. The successors 
of witty Lady Crewe and her friend Mrs. Tickell would not have 
dressed up in the disguise of Turkish ladies and played pranks 
upon the gentlemen after dinner. The rough humours of the 
local fairs were no longer patronised by the resident gentry. 
The habit of swearing survived only with Lord Melbourne and a 
few of his clique. There is the well-known story of his political 
colleague losing patience, at the time lost by his denunciations, 
ore rotundo, and exclaiming, “ Let us consider everybody d——4d, 
and proceed to business.” In the more serious matter of duelling, 
common sense was triumphant, and the courtesies of life did not 
deteriorate. The last recorded duel in England was in 1845, 

F 2 
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when Lieutenant Hawkey killed his brother officer, Mr. Seton. 
In the same year “a society was established for discouraging 
duelling.” It is good to remember that public opinion in this 
matter was much aided by the influence of the Prince Consort. 

It is interesting to note that Luttrell, though now an old man, 
was entirely in accord with the younger generation. He said 
one day to Moore: “The family of the Carlisles act as softeners 
on society. There are so many of them, and all so gentle and 
good tempered, that they diffuse a kindly tone around them.” 

Another section of society other than the purely intellectual 
one to which Luttrell belonged had an immense influence. I 
refer to the “serious-minded people,” friends and followers of 
Wilberforce. Rogers takes occasion to say that they were nick- 
named the “Saints.” We may wrangle over creeds, or no creeds, 
but in practical politics and philanthropy, and in spiritual 
religion, their influence continued potent in the diverse move- 
ments of thought, that subsequently gave to the world Carlylism, 
muscular Christianity, and the High Church movement. 

If the “Saints” cannot claim Luttrell as one of them, neither 
may the sinners boast much of his partisanship. He never 
gambled, drank, got into debt, fought duels, or disturbed the 
honour of families. Greville bears witness that “ Luttrell was 
full of good feelings and warm affections, a man of excellent sense, 
a philosopher in all things and especially in religion.” 

Thus far had I proceeded in my attempt to portray the old 
society wit, as I found him embalmed in the “ memoirs” of the 
time, when the following happy chance befell me. At a reception 
at a friend’s house I met an elderly lady, with whom I can but 
claim a slight acquaintance; however, we fell into conversation, 
and being aware that she had known my old friend John Kenyon, 
I casually asked if she had ever met Luttrell at his house. “ Yes, 
and at Rogers’s and elsewhere. I knew Mr. Luttrell well.” In 
further reply to my eager questions, Miss Courtenay told me 
many things I wished to learn. Luttrell, it seems, was a 
gentlemanly-looking, slight, rather small man; his features were 
not so distinctive as his countenance was expressive of sense and 
great kindliness. “He was so good-natured to me as a young 
girl, that that is my foremost recollection of him. I remember, 
too, that he liked my music, and asked me to sing again some of his 
favourite songs.” My informant was his fellow guest for some 
time at a country house at the Websters’ (Lady Holland’s 
relatives), and one day their hostess said, “Mr. Luttrell, I am 
obliged to alter the dinner-hour to-day. I hope it will not 
inconvenience you.” “I can dine at any hour,” was his reply ; 
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“indeed,” he added, “I have made it a rule since I am grown 
old, not to allow myself to get into fixed ways that make one 
troublesome to other people.” Once when breakfasting with 
Rogers Miss Courtenay found Luttrell seated next her. Their 
host was in one of his rasping moods, and turning sharply to the 
girl he said, somewhat roughly, “And what is your belief?” 
“Well, Mr. Rogers,” replied the young lady, “as I am not going 
to be a clergyman, I need not tell you whether or no I subscribe 
to the Thirty-nine Articles.” ‘Very well answered, my dear,” 
said Luttrell, putting his hand on her arm with a gesture of 
approval ; “never be forced into avowing what is sacred to your 
own conscience.” 

We learn from Moore that Luttrell kept a diary, but like that 
of his friend Lord Dudley, this journal, which might have told us 
so much, has never seen the light. One morning Moore had been 
breakfasting with Luttrell at his residence, when he brought out 
a large volume, and read aloud a description of a recent tour in 
Italy. Moore writes, “It seemed very clever.” Luttrell was a 
member both of White's and Brooke’s club, but sometimes his 
intimate friends breakfasted and dined under his own roof. He 
lived for years at 31, Brompton Square, but he died on the 19th 
of December, “ at his residence in Bruton Street.” 

Luttrell is said to have been twice married, but there is much 
obscurity in the matter of his private history; he never brought 
his friends acquainted with either of the wives, and I am told 
that his son did not bear the name of Luttrell. My informant 
met the son more than once at Mr. Rogers’s entertainments. 
Moore mentions in a chance way that “Luttrell and his son are 
starting off for a tour up the Rhine.” This must have been as 
early as 1827. The year following, Luttrell and Moore had been 
together on a few days’ visit to Middleton, meeting the Lievens, 
the Falcks, and the very cream of English society. On the day 
of their return the friends dined together, we may assume, at 
Brompton Square. Moore writes, “Saw some reason to think 
that Luttrell has at last married !” 

Twenty years later, in the summer and autumn of 1850, Lord 
Brougham was writing frequently to Rogers, and Luttrell’s name 
occurs in every letter. He had been seriously ill, and Brougham 
never omits to send some kind message. “Tell Luttrell how 
sorry I was not to call again when last in town,” adding, “ We 
are all curious to know if it is really true that Luttrell is married. 
Pray satisfy our curiosity.” 

Luttrell’s death was announced to Rogers by a letter from a 
Mrs. Groyn, who writes of his patience through a long period of 
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suffering, adding that, ‘Whenever he was free from that sad 
neuralgic pain, his bright mind shone forth with some little 
spirited joke to cheer those around him.” 

The concealment that hung as a cloud over Luttrell’s private 
life, probably involving trouble and remorse, strikes us, con- 
sidering his circumstances, as infinitely pathetic. By the 
misfortune of his birth, he was denied the honourable heritage 
claimed by the poorest hewer of wood. He was alone amongst 
his fellows; he was isolated in the very midst of the society 
adorned by his wit and learning. If his diary went back to his 
early days, he could not, as did St. Augustine, recall a mother’s 
anxiety about him in his wild youth, or dwell lovingly on the 
last conversation with that good mother “in the house looking 
into the garden at Ostia.” Again, less fortunate than his 
favourite Horace, he might not revere the memory of his father 
as “this guardian incorruptible.” Nor could he, even like some 
amongst us who have been orphaned, yet carry to the grave the 
benediction of early home affections! He had had no home! 

In the very heyday of Luttrell’s social success, once in Paris, 
after dining with ambassadors and princes at Lady Granville’s, he 
turned to Kogers—Moore, who was present, records the speech— 
saying, with a touch of sadness, “ Though passing my life in such 
a different manner, I have always had a longing for affection and 
domestic comfort. I feel like that king of Bohemia who, 
passionately loving the sea and ships, yet was condemned to live 
his life in an inland country.” 








Prior Gilbert's Sister. 


I, 


“A sor Launcelot he savd, thou torre head of all crusten knustes, and now 3 dare save savd svt 
Ector thou sur Launcelot ther thou lvest that thou twere neuer matched of none erthly tnoghtes 
handes. And thou wyere the curtonste knoghte that euer bare shelve. And thou were the truest frend 
to tho louer that eucr bestradde Dors, and thou were the truest loucr of a spnfull man that ever loved 
woman. And thou tere the kondest man that ever stroke pth swerde. And thou were the goodlvest 
persone that eucr came among prees of knvghtes. And thou twere the mekest man and the gentullest 
that euer ete in Halle among ladues. And thou tere the sternest knughte to thy mortall foo that cuer 
put speer in the revst.’’ 


Tue volume lay open before her at that passage, and her lips 
moved to the stately rhythm of the lament; but she was not 
reading. She was repeating the lines to herself for the hundredth 
time, partly in a voluptuous abandonment to the mournful melody 
of the cadence, partly in the luxury of an exalted anticipation, as 
she leant forward upon the table, her head resting on her left 
palm, and her eyes gazing into the gloom of the darkening after- 
noon. 

After a while she rose and paced the hall, with a hardly 
restrained impatience, and an ear keenly on the watch, conscious 
but not ashamed. 

She was only sixteen, but there was as much of the woman in 
her as the girl—firm-set, nervous, mettlesome. In every curve and 
motion of her slender frame, her stately carriage, her fine neck, 
her long delicate hand, her clear determination of gesture, was the 
indication of that evasive and intangible essence which we call 
Race. 

She went carefully round the table, assuring herself once more 
that all was in order, and returned to her seat in the octagonal 
bay window at its eastern end. 

A door opened behind her at the other end of the dais, and an 
old man, from whom it was plain that she had inherited her finely 
chiselled profile and proud bearing, stepped into the hall. 
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“Father!” she cried, though without turning round, “he will 
come ?” 

“Surely, my child, he will come. He wrote that he would 
reach Copenhall by sundown, and I take him to be a man that 
would make good his word.” 

“ And yet the sun hath set nearly a quarter of an hour.” 

“He hath, perchance, met with some hindrance. The King’s 
business must needs be first, and he hath far to come.” 

“Only from Nantwich, father. He lay there last night.” 
And the girl drew from her bosom a letter, which she opened 
reverently, and handed to her father. 

“T took it from your room, father. You had dropped it, and I 
picked it from the floor. He writeth a good character, doth 
he not?” 

A cloud of pain passed over the old man’s face, and he seemed 
about to speak, but hesitated. And it was his daughter who first 
broke the silence again. 

“Father, you did know Sir Thomas Malory ?” 

“T saw him once only, when I was in the household of Sir John 
Warren. Why dost thou ask ?” 

‘What manner of man was he, father ?” 

“ Nay, I was but a boy, and marked him not closely. He slept 
one night at Poynton, and;I waited on him. A silent man he 
seemed, not caring to mix in the world. He loved his Wales too 
dearly to wander far from her wild mountains.” 

“Tt seemeth so wonderful to me, father, that he should have 
written this book and never seen—him whom we expect to-night. 
Have there always been men like him ?” 

“My child,” he answered sadly, “I would speak with thee once 
before our guest cometh. Close the book, and sit here on my 
knee—so. Would to God thy mother were alive, but I must 
needs be mother to thee as well as father since she spent her life 
to give thee thine. Elizabeth, I have but two children left in 
mine old age, and one of these, mine eldest-born, to whom I looked 
to carry on our name, hath given himself to God; and one, my 
youngest, Iam left alone to guard in this terrible world. Nay, 
I would not murmur—Gilbert hath borne himself right well in the 
service of his Order, and his Priory is famous throughout the land. 
But I am the last of my race. Thou alone art left me, and thee 
I must give up when thy time cometh—God’s will be done! But 
my daughter must—it is not the part of a maiden to show affection 
where it is not first required. Dost understand me? Thou hast 
but seen this man once, and thy fancy hath fastened upon him. 
Nay, I grant he seemeth a goodly man, and he wrought well for 
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us against those villains; but what know we of him? Were thy 
mother here, she would teach thee that a maiden must bear her- 
self maidenly, and be patient in her affections till the due 
time cometh. Be then courteous to our guest, as thou knowest 
how, but-——” 

“Father!” she cried, “what shame can there be in love 
for such a man? Can you not see yourself how noble his 
bearing is? Why should we conceal that which should be our 

ride ?” 
. The old man knit his brows. He had dreaded his task. He 
had known he was but a man. How could ‘he hope to explain 
these things to a motherless girl? And now he had but driven 
her into further vehemence. Why had he been left alone to guard 
this tender plant?” 

“Elizabeth,” he said at last, “this Master Brereton we met 
for a few hours in London a year agone, and I offered him at thy 
petition a welcome to Copenhall should he be at any time in our 
county. Thou hast fed thyself with his image ever since that 
day; but what sign hath he given of remembering us until this 
week, when he hath written to say he will spend one night with 
us? Receive him as befitteth our house, but remember that thou 
art my daughter, and be not forward to show thine affection. 
What shame would fall on thee if he should meet thee with 
coldness! Thou wast but a child when he saw thee, and he liveth 
about the King, and hath his pastime in the Court. Why should 
he have marked thee among so many ?—My darling !” he continued, 
seeing her eyes swell with tears, “when it shall please God 
to leave me lonely, I shall bow cheerfully to His will, and give 
thee with a free hand, but e 

“He is here!” cried the girl, and flew to the door. 

“T will go and meet him,” said her father; “do thou stay here 
in thy place till he have entered.” 

A horse’s hoofs rang across the bridge, and the rider flung 
himself from the saddle and strode through the gate-house into 
the hall. 

“Aha, Sir Edmund! So we meet once more. God’s blood! I 
am glad to reach shelter at last. The distance is longer than I had 
thought. You look well, sir. And supper is ready, I see! Ah! 
Your men will see my horse well fed and housed? He hath done 
good service to-day for the King.—Aha, Mistress Elizabeth, dost 
thou remember me? This is a different scene from that in which 
we met last. God’s blood, Sir Edmund! the rain is beginning. 
Tam barely in time to sit me down dry. I have ridden hard to 
reach Copenhall before that black cloud. It will be a wild night. 
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What roads you have here! And nota man in a mile to ask the 
way of! Wounds of God! I thought for a while I should be 
driven to spend the night by the road-side.” 

“ We are indeed far from London, Master Brereton,” answered 
his host gravely, “and not as well provided in many matters as we 
might wish. But we can at the least welcome our friends with 
warm hearts. And whom more gladly than him whose strong arm 
brought us through that riotous crowd at St. Giles’ last year? 
Indeed, Master Brereton, I have never thanked you duly for that 
service.” 

“ Ah, I had good fortune that day, Sir Edmund. I came upon 
you just in the right moment. God’s gown, how that ruffian 
reeled back! It was a good clean cut. I remember it yet,” and 
he repeated the action with a swing of his arm. 

“Well, Master Brereton,” said the knight, “put off your 
harness, and come to the table. You will be ready for supper, I 
warrant.” 

“Marry, Sir Edmund, never readier. Fair mistress, may 
I beg thee to unbuckle my cuirass? So—I thank thee.” 

“ And your sword, too, sir?” said the girl. Then, as she laid 
it reverently on one of the lower tables, “And when was this 
drawn last? What noble deed have you done to-day? You 
wrote that you were on the King’s service.” 

“T was, fair lady, 1 was. But these matters are not fit for thy 
hearing. We often have work to do which would sound but grisly 
in the telling.” 

“Nay, sir, it is a noble life, and I am sure you have 
acquitted yourself nobly. Now, tell me—as a grace I ask it— 
what villain last felt the blow of this good steel? You think 
I am but a maiden, and cannot endure to hear of blood—is 
that so?” 

“Nay, my child,” said the knight, “ Master Brereton is in the 
right. These things be not for ladies’ ears. Come, supper is 
ready!” 

They sat down. Sir Edmund, though somewhat troubled at 
Brereton's levity, was not altogether displeased at the tone he had 
adopted towards Elizabeth. He had treated her unmistakably as 
a child, and the knight hoped that the absence of all indication 
of affection on his part might have a salutary influence on his 
daughter’s mind. On her, however, an exactly opposite effect 
was produced. That he had hardly noticed her at all, and spoke 
to her in an easy patronising manner, instead of repelling, had 
attracted her still more strongly towards him. He lived on 
a height above her, in the great world. The romance which she 
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had woven about his career, with its glamour of vigorous action 
and high favour at the Court, seemed to find fitting expression in 
his somewhat turbulent demeanour and frank confident manner 
of speech. Here was a man indeed, bronzed and leonine ; surely 
her father would be won over to him. 

“What a notable hall you have here, Sir Edmund! That roof 
is the finest I have seen. I marked the timber-work all along 
the face of the house, too, as I rode up. We have nothing like 
this in the south. And what a place for a siege! God! with a 
moat like that, and the barred gateway through which I came in, 
with never a chink or stephold for an assault—I could hold the 
house for a month!” 

“Tt hath been so held not a few times, Master Brereton. After 
Bloreheath my father kept it for six weeks against the rebels. 
Thank God, the country is at peace with herself once more. Yet 
we Palatines cannot afford tosleep. Our neighbours across the 
border seem to love our good county well, and their affection is 
often hard to keep in measure. Our moat on these two sides, and 
the river to north and east, have been good friends to us even in 
my days.” 

“God, I should like to see it! ” exclaimed Brereton with flashing 
eyes. “It is indeed a goodly house, and well worth hard blows to 
keep.” And he let his eyes roam luxuriously along the sumptuous 
carving of the hammer-beam rafters which divided the tall roof 
into seven bays. ‘Have you sons, sir, to stand by you in these 
adventures?” 

“Qne son only is left to me,” answered the old man sadly, 
“and he is dead to this world. His arms are raised in another 
warfare than that of which we speak—he is a Prior of the 
Carthusians. Nay, sir, look not so amazed. He is as true a 
servant to the King as any of his knights, and that would God 
His Majesty might learn! But we hear grievous rumours 
of his designs against the Church and her holy Houses. I 
fear me he hath fallen among evil counsellors of late. This 
Cromwell——” 

“The King,” exclaimed the young soldier with warmth, “hath 
need of no counsellors. He governs by his own will. He is the 
noblest prince in Europe—aye, and the goodliest man, too. He 
can bend his yeomen’s bows at a mark none of them can hit, he 
can endure hardships which break the sturdiest of his following— 
I have seen him ride down the Duke of Suffolk himself. At the 
hunt and in the tennis-court alike he is without peer. His skill 
in the ship-yards and the ordnance is above that cf any of his 
smiths. He governs his people with a father’s love and the wisdom 
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of Solomon. He is a king indeed! May I show myself worthy 
of such a godfather ! ” 

“He is your godfather ?” asked the girl, thrilled at the young 
man’s enthusiasm. 

“ He is,” answered Brereton proudly. ‘Iwas born the day of 
his coronation, and my father begged this grace from him out of 
old friendship. I bear the name of the noblest man in Chris- 
tendom. The day he came to rule over us we were high in the 
favour of Heaven indeed. He will make England the mistress 
of the earth. God send him a son to carry forward his work! 
But the Queen is—disappointing,” he added, with a smile. 

“Shame, sir,” cried the lady, “to speak so of a dying 
woman !” 

“Dying? I had not heard it when I left the Court.” 

“ That, sir, is no wonder. She is little spoken of at Court.” 

“ Thy pardon, Mistress Elizabeth,” answered Brereton signifi- 
cantly ; “she is much spoken of at Court. She is still the fairest 
woman in London, and the ‘ 

“The Queen is not in London, sir, nor hath been these many 
months.” 

“Thou hast me at thine advantage, fair mistress,” said he, 
with an affected curiosity in his tone. “Where then is Her Grace 
at this present ?” 

The girl’s voice trembled as she replied— The Queen, sir, is 
at Kimbolton, whither she——” 

“Ah! The Princess Dowager! I fear me, Mistress Elizabeth,” 
he said, smiling, “thou art somewhat belated in thy loyalty. 
The F 

Sir Edmund turned hastily to his daughter. “ My child, bring 
our guest some of that good Malmsey that thou keepest so close. 
It is a wine that we may well offer to our preserver.” 

The girl left the hall with quivering features, and the knight 
turned to Brereton— Hark ye, sir,” he said, firmly but not 
unkindly, “‘my maiden hath a tender heart, and must not be 
wounded. I pray you, avoid these matters of state before her. 
This repudiation of the Queen hath entered into her soul. I am 
myself, I trust, able to view this question with an open mind. 
It was indeed a hard case. This is not a country to brook the 
rule of a woman, and had the Princess died we should have had 
those Scots upon us, and that were an imposition that the stones 
of our streets would rise against. Then there are Norfolk and 
Suffolk and Exeter—we should have seen our rose-gardens spitting 
blood again as in my boyhood. That Heaven should grant the 
King’s Majesty a son we all pray day and night, and the divorce may 
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have been wisely decreed ; but how can a maiden see so far, or 
know aught of these matters? Moreover, these bloody executions 
whereof we hear—More and the Bishop of Rochester and our good 
Prior Haughton—she is ofttimes consumed with anger, and little 
shame to her. Poor child! Her own brother may be in danger 
at his Priory. God guide us!—And remember, sir, I pray you, 
that my daughter is no child now—she hath grown much in the 
year since we met in London.” 

“‘T will hold off from these matters, Sir Edmund, before the 
maiden, and that right willingly. But, as man may speak to man, 
you will grant that the King’s authority must needs be maintained, 
and, as touching men like Haughton, if a rabble of riotous monks 
will take it upon themselves to set at nought His Majesty’s com- 
mands, and cry that they owe allegiance to none but their own 
officers—a pack of scowling Italians—how can 4 

“ Peace, sir!” exclaimed the knight. ‘“ You are my guest, and 
I will not dispute these matters further with you. These be 
times of sore division, but two men may yet sit at one table and 
be at peace,” he added, smiling. “The storm is rising fast with- 
out; itis better faring here than on the bleak moor you have 
crossed to-day.—Ah, my child,” as his daughter re-entered the 
hall, “thou hast the wine there? Now, Master Brereton, here 
is a good draught for a good warrior.” 

“ And a fair cup-bearer, Sir Edmund. Faith, I am not often 
served so. The Court is a dreary place at times, for all our gold 
and purple. You are in far happier case here in this peaceful 
corner of the country.” 

“Are you not yourself from this neighbourhood, sir?” asked 
the girl. ‘“ You bear a good Cheshire name.” 

“Faith, mistress, I believe I am cousin to half the county, if 
all were known. But our branch of the family hath been cut 
off from their home for a hundred years, and I know nought of 
them—nor indeed cared to until this moment. And they would 
not greatly move themselves, I fear, to welcome me again. 
Who am I, alone in the world, for these proud folk to take note: 
of? But indeed a home such as this ” and he sank into a 
mournful silence, as though unaware of their presence. 

Sir Edmund and his daughter gazed at their guest with eyes of 
tender pity. The girl, for all the strength of her convictions, felt 
smitten at heart for her violence towards him in the matter of the 
Queen. Who was she to have set herself up- against his experi- 
ence? And in her father’s house, too! She yearned to give him 
some token of her penitence. 

At last the knight turned to her and said: 
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“Come, let us give Master Brereton some music. What hast 
thou prepared for us to-night? Be the minstrels ready ?” 

They had been awaiting this order in their gallery at the 
northern end of the hall, and now struck up that majestic 
ballad— 

“Our King went forth to Normandy, 
With grace and might of chivalry; 
The God for him wrought marvellously, 
Wherefore England may call, and cry— 
Deo gratias : 
Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria.” 

“ Ah, that is a song indeed!” exclaimed Brereton. “I could 
sit here for ever in this hall and listen to such music. This is a 
better life than a soldier’s, when all is said.” And he lay back in 
his chair again. 

Meanwhile the storm was close upon them, and angry growlings 
echoed along the sky, while the gathering gloom and the livid light- 
ning alternately shrouded and revealed the panels of the superb 
canopy above the table, richly emblazoned with the arms of genera- 
tions of Ardernes and the various families allied to their house. 


“Then went our King with all his host 
Through France for all the French boast; 
He spared——” 


The door below the gallery sprang open, and a haggard figure 
dashed into the hall. The three started up from the table, and 
the minstrels ceased. 

“Thomas,” said the knight, with an ominous sinking at his 
heart, “what bringeth thee here at this hour, and in such case ? 
Speak, man!” 

“My lord,” he gasped, “the Convent—the King’s men have 
been there—I saw them—the gates were shut, and the Prior 
denied them entrance—they burst them open—the Prior was 
there in the court with all the House about him—the captain 
demanded submission to the King, and went forward—the Prior 
barred his way, and bade him turn back—he drew his sword and 
—and then I saw him lying dead on the ground—your son—his 
head riven—and I came away to tell you—they were spoiling the 
Convent—but the captain had ridden off—oh, my lord, he lies 
there dead, and I have—Mother of God! That ts the man!” 
And he reeled back, gazing at Brereton, who stood leaning against 
the table in the bay, stroking his moustache. 

The old man had fallen back into his chair, and sat dazed. 
Elizabeth stood rigid, staring at the rain. The servants whis- 
pered together at the lower end of the hall. 
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“Hum!” said Brereton to himself at last; “it would appear 
now that I must seek another lodging for to-night.” He roused 
himself, and stepped unconcernedly down the hall. He took up 
his sword with a smile, and looked at Elizabeth as he slowly 
buckled it on ; but she did not see him. He fitted on his helmet 
with elaborate care, and threw his cuirass over his left arm. But 
for his movements there was silence throughout the hall. Even 
the servants were hushed now. He looked lightly round once 
more with a careless and almost amused contempt upon his 
lips, opened the door, and walked out into the night. 

“Where shall I find my horse, I wonder?” he said to himself. 
“Poor old Cyrus! He little dreameth he must be stirring again 
to-night. But if these good folk have filled his belly as well as 
they have filled mine, he will not grumble. God’s gown! but 
that wine was good! Which way lieth the stable, I wonder?” 

He found it at last, saddled his horse, and rode out. 

“This hath been a good day for me, barring the rain and the 
mire. This fever of Legh’s may prove to have made me. It is 
good hap that I am with him and not with that milky Layton. I 
trust he will report well of me to Master Cromwell.—How dull 
some folk are! Afterall, the country is little better than a grave, 
for all that a man may learn there.—Come up, Cyrus, we must 
make for a roof somewhere, but it is as black as Hell!—All for a 
treasonous old monk !—What shall we do to-morrow, Cyrus? I 
will speak for thee to His Majesty if thou wilt get me to some 
inn before midnight.—What a fair curved wrist that little fury 
had! And a fine spirit too—ofa right goodly breed—would be 
worth the taming! Anda goodly house to boot, I may confess, 


now that I am out of it.—But these rebels must be rooted out 
first.” 


II. 


Ir is a bright morning in the last week of May, and the midday 
sun shines cheerfully on a cavalcade nearing Edgware on the final 
stage of their journey to London. The party consists of some 
eight in all, one of whom rides in advance of the rest, with a 
resolute though abstracted air. 

Twenty years have passed since that stormy night went down 
which turned Elizabeth Arderne’s fair young life to bitterness, 
and curdled her generous passions into one blind senseless 
craving. 

Her father had never wholly recovered after the shock, though 
he rallied from the first violent paroxysms of his grief, and 
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lived on, broken and querulous, long enough to witness, with a 
feverish malignity, the shameful and unpitied close of the career 
of Cromwell. 

His death removed the one tender influence of his daughter's 
life, and she remained at Copenhall for fifteen years, abandoning 
herself wholly to the fierce delight of a sanctified hunger for 
revenge. On this one idea she had concentrated all her vigour of 
intellect and passion, cherishing her purpose with the refined 
cruelty of a luxurious imagination, and admitting into her 
counsels only such books and advisers as might serve to stimulate 
her appetite. Under these influences, the savage incitements of 
her lower nature being continually fortified by the most exalted 
sanctions of her faith, her whole system had become utterly 
demoralised, and her religion sunken into a mere sensuality. 

At last the hour had come. The pure Faith was restored with 
all its ancient glamour. The realm was reconciled with pomp to 
the Holy See. The heretical statutes of a quarter of a century 
were repealed. The rebels lay at the mercy of an exasperated 
and triumphant reaction. 

At this crisis she was reaching London—for the second time in 
her life. 

Her decision to come to the capital had been quickened, if not 
originally suggested, by the visit to Copenhall three months 
before of Monsenor Colmenares, who had come over in the train 
of Philip, and was now engaged in the task of reorganising the 
long disturbed ecclesiastical polity of the realm. This man had 
pointed out to her how great were the opportunities that awaited 
her in London, and that it was her plain duty to devote her 
energies to the cause of the Faith where they could be bestowed 
to the best advantage. 

He had arranged to meet her at Edgware, and conduct her to 
the house of a cousin at Westminster with whom she was to lodge. 
On entering the village she made her way to an inn, and sent one 
of her men forward to meet the prelate and guide him to where 
she was waiting for him. 

As the servant spurred out of the yard, irritated at the loss of 
his expected rest and dinner, he collided violently with another 
horseman who was riding slowly along the road from London. 
The latter, whose eyes, gazing blankly ahead, had not noticed 
what was coming, was thrown heavily to the ground. The 
servant, noticing merely that he was ill-clad and poor-looking, 
galloped on southwards, cursing his bruised knee. 

The wounded man was lifted into the inn-yard, and laid upon 
a heap of straw. As she passed into her room, Elizabeth’s eye 
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fell upon him, and in a flash she recognised the face of Henry 
Brereton. 

In a moment it all came back to her across the gulf of twenty 
years. Her long-nursed hatred, her passionate anticipations of 
revenge, vanished at a touch, as though after so long barren 
feeding upon themselves they had not strength to stand in the 
sudden fact of his presence; and she saw before her only the 
features of him who alone had made the blood of her youth beat 
faster with generous passion. There he lay before her, his face 
drawn and haggard, and his head bleeding from his fall; but it 
was he, and the woman knelt beside him and called for water and 
bandages. 

She had heard his name occasionally in her Cheshire home 
during the five years that followed that terrible night. His work 
in connection with Legh’s Commission had, according to his antici- 
pation, brought his name prominently before the favourable 
notice of the Vicar-General. It is true that the violence which 
accompanied the reduction of Easton Convent had caused that 
astute minister of an order-loving sovereign to keep the details 
of the occurrence as secret as might be, and the young man him- 
self out of public notice for a time; but he had recognised in him 
a man after his own heart—one who might be trusted to carry 
out his orders without shrinking and without inquiry. Brereton 
was accordingly marked for rapid promotion, and was constantly 
employed by Cromwell in the execution of his ruthless policy. 
On his master’s fall he ceased to retain the confidence of the King, 
and thenceforth had lived an aimless and wandering life, serving 
at Pinkie Cleugh, at Haddington, and wherever else, at home or 
abroad, he could find employment for his strong arm. The life, 
however, had lost its natural attraction for him, and he regarded 
it rather as a violent means of escape from his memories of pros- 
perity. At the accession of Mary he knew that the part he had 
borne in her father’s reign would not be forgotten, and that he 
lay in imminent danger of his life. He had, however, taken no 
steps for his security, and was half careless whether he were 
arrested or no. Alone, broken in health and fortune, and pre- 
maturely old, he had lived on from day to day, wondering at his 
immunity, and almost hoping for some definite crisis which might 
recall him to his interest in life. 

She bent over him and bathed his wound, cutting away the 
hair, and propping him into a convenient posture. Her servants 
stood by, marvelling at this exhibition of a tenderness that none 
of them had seen through years of service, and awed into silence 
by the intensity of her emotion. She seemed wholly unconscious 
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of their presence about her. Her long tense mind had sprung 
back violently, and she was alone with her love of twenty years 
ago. 

Not yet had he recovered consciousness when a door was 
thrown open higher up the yard, and a band of drunken men 
surged out and swayed arm-in-arm towards where she was tend- 
ing her charge. And they were singing. 


“Then went our King with all his host 
Through France for all the French boast ; 
He spared no drede——” 


She sprang up with a shriek of ghastly terror, and cowered 
against the wall, as though dreading a physical blow. “ Holy 
Mary!” she muttered in an agony. “My brother! I am 
judged! Be merciful! It was my sin! It was my sin!” 

Her servants ran to her and bore her within doors. 


But the large prelate stood in the gateway, smiling. She had 
then her earthly weakness—her point of attack—this cold marble 
woman, who had seemed to him frozen to all human passion. 
How wonderful; that he should have come upon her at such a 
moment! That he had not been seen he was certain; his horse 
had reared just outside the gateway at the sudden cry of the 
terrified woman, and he had dismounted at once, and watched her 
people carry her inside. 

He walked in, and across the yard to where the deserted man 
lay on his pallet of straw. 

He stood over him a moment, musing. Then his sallow, libi- 
dinous face flushed into a sudden warmth. “Marvellous! The 
old astrologer was in the right, then, after all these years. My 


fortune lies upon a dying heretic! But that she should love this 
man still—now——” 


He found her lying on a couch, still quivering. 

“Daughter, 1am come. What troubleth thee? ” 

Her superstition here helped her as it had confounded her a 
few moments before. This was the answer of Heaven. She was 
pardoned. 

“Monsenor, I was faint for a moment, but your coming has 
refreshed me. Let us go forth at once. My cousin will be 
awaiting us.” 


“ Nay, surely thou art in need of further rest; thou hast come 
far this morning.” 


“ Only from St. Albans, Monsejior. If your thoughts are of me, 
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they are needless. I am indeed wholly restored, and would fain 
be gone at once.” 

He bowed with a courtesy that hid his amazement from her, 
and they set forth as speedily as might be upon their southward 
journey, two of his men remaining at the inn upon his in- 
structions. 

She. had recovered herself with the quiet pride of her race, but 
seemed glad of that august presence by her side. He spoke to 
her cheerfully as they rode along, thinking to draw from her 
some betrayal of herself. But no—she was really eager to be 
gone. What could it mean? She had been stricken with shat- 
tering grief at the sudden sight of the man lying there wounded, 
and yet was willing to leave him behind in the care of strangers 
—seemed even anxious to be gone further and further from him. 
Was it terror lest she should discover her secret to himself? If 
so, so much the better. And indeed there seemed no other way 
out. But after twenty years! And no communication between 
them all that time! His information was complete and trust- 
worthy, and there had been no mention of the man. Well, in any 
ease, there he was—safe, by marvellous good fortune, and the 
rest must be as might be found most suitable. 

He was recalled by his companion enquiring eagerly after the 
progress of the work. He forced himself from his wonder, and 
answered her briskly. : 

“Verily, God is working well with us for His avenging. The 
absolution and recovery of last St. Andrew’s Day hath been 
most prosperously followed. The Mother hath taken her 
wandering children’once more into her bosom. How marvellously 
spake the heathen poet of our Rome, though his words were but of 
her perishing civil polity !— 

“ Haec est in gremium victos que sola recepit, 
Humanumque genus communi nomine fovit, 
Matris non dominz ritu... 
nexuque pio longinqua revinxit.” 
Is not that a true vision of the Church? Is Claudianus then 
also among the prophets? Hath Spain her Pollio likewise ?” 

“Indeed, Monseior, it is marvellous true,” replied the lady with 

eager eyes, “even to the line that followeth— 
“Nec terminus unquam 
Romane ditionis erit.” 
But are we not—for so I have heard—somewhat remiss in our 
part? Is she served as befitteth us? We must not be rejected 
for the sparing of Amalek. Be the heretics reaping their reward 
duly of late?” 
a2 
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“Thou mayest rest in peace for that,” returned the prelate, his 
large black eyes watching her with curious closeness. ‘The good 
Pole is a tower of strength—we shall have him in the Chair of 
Augustine before many weeks. And we can trust Masters Bonner 
and Griffin not to be backward. Our work shall be so stablished 
that none shall fear for its overthrowing—even as this very road 
beneath our feet, my daughter, which our fathers of the Sacred 
City built for our use to-day—nowise weakened after centuries of 
trampling.—And there is to-day great news. The zeal of the 
Queen hath found favour in the sight of the Almighty, and her 
son shall follow her upon her throne—the Prince of Peace indeed. 
Truly is she ‘ gratia plena, benedictain muiieribus, And while we 
talk of zeal, there is a great burning of the heretics to-morrow—a 
pestilent rogue of the name of Cardmaker, a Prebendary of Wells, 
and formerly a friar of St. Francisco, who hath in the face of his 
vows taken unto himself a wife ; there is also one Warne, a tapisser 
of mean estate, who hath a spaniel shaven after the manner of a 
priest, at the which he bringeth folk to laugh; moreover, they do 
both deny the sacrament of the altar. And there is another 
villain, whom we have spared too long; him we shall do justice 
upon before his iniquities are many days older—one Henry 
Brereton, who is at this present at large, but my men are upon 
him ; he did in the Queen’s father’s time much evil against the 
Church under that blaspheming reprobate, Thomas Cromwell, who 
did take for his master the title of the Holy Father. We have had 
our eye upon him these two months past, but weightier matters 
have come between us.” 

He watched her carefully as he mentioned Brereton’s name, and 
saw her flush red at the sound. 

“Indeed, Monsenor, the wicked cometh to his reward at last. 
This Master Brereton—what manner of man is he ?—of what 
years? This was the name of him who slew my brother at 
Easton, whereof I spake to you in the spring. Is this the 
same? ” 

“ Without doubt it is the very man. He is of such years—some 
fifty—and was employed in the Commission of the Religious 
Houses. But I had not heard that he had been at Easton. The 
name thou didst tell me had gone from my mind. This is of a 
truth a most strange hap.” 

He was more than ever astounded at her action. What could 
she mean? Here she was driving her lover—at least, the man 
she loved, according to his own eyes—clean onto his doom. If 
this was a device, it was as dangerous as deep. 

He mused upon this mystery for the rest of the way, answering 
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his companion somewhat abstractedly; but on leaving her at 
Westminster he said— 

“Thou wilt come with me to Smithfield to-morrow, to see 
execution done upon these heretics ?” 

“Gladly, Monsefor,” she replied, with an eagerness that he 
marked with secret delight. This would bring matters to a head. 
* * * * . 

The two condemned men were led forth, and, after a short 
delay in the case of Cardmaker, who seemed at one time as though 
he were about to recant, were bound to the stakes, and the 
faggots lit. 

She had thought herself nerved to meet the sight without 
shrinking. But it was too strong for her. The cries and 
exhortations of the crowded onlookers, the callous procedure of 
the officials, the blown wreathing smoke, the crackling of the 
wood, the stench and horror of the roasting bodies-—and all this 
in the fresh clear dawn, with the early birds twittering around 
them, and the sun just rising above the roofs of the Barbican— 
sickened and terrified her, and she turned away her head with a 
gasp. 

The fierce eyes of the Spaniard drank in the symptoms of her 
weakness with savage glee, and he pressed his advantage at once. 

“We shall have Master Brereton here on Monday,” he said. 
“He was taken yesterday at sundown, and his examination will 
be but a short matter. His actions lie open to the world—he is 
not as some of these craven heresy-mongers, who smother up 
their blasphemies in a cloud of disputation. And he is, as I hear, 
aman of an obstinate temper, that will not suffer him to accept 
of the Queen’s grace in such a matter. I have entreated the 
Bishop that his examination be hastened, and I doubt not but he 
will be condemned within two days.” 

The lady heard this assurance with an unwonted sinking at 
her heart. Now that it had certainly come upon her, she was 
terrified at the prospect. Here she found herself once more in 
the town in which her love had first awakened—she had that 
morning passed up the very street in which Brereton had rescued 
her father and herself from the press of ruffians on their former 
visit. Her mind, dishinged by the shock it had undergone at 
Edgware, had lost its clearness of grasp, and was afraid of its own 
resolution. The man was, of course, nothing to her now, but she 
could not bring herself, in mere human pity, to think with 
complaisance of his condemnation to such a death as she was 
gazing upon at that moment—of his wasted frame exposed to 
public torture at the hands of such men as these. 
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She turned to the prelate, and said, with an attempt at 
steadiness, “Monsenor, it is horrible. I had not dreamt of 
such a scene as this. I would not be found wanting in the eyes 
of God, but surely—this Master Brereton—might he not now be 
suffered to go in peace? That which he did, he did many years 
agone. If these things must be for the purging of the realm, 
there are many men who would more worthily suffer here for the 
glory of God than he.” 

“ Ay, Mistress Elizabeth,” he answered slowly, looking keenly 
upon her face ; “I can speak to Master Bonner for him—if thou 
wilt have me do so?” 

Her fingers closed convulsively upon the ivory crucifix that 
hung from her neck, and it snapped. 

She rose to go, but would have fallen had not her companion 
stayed her up. She was forced to beg his assistance. ‘“ Take me 
forth,” she whispered. 

He supported her through the crowd, and, leading her a little 
apart, set her down upon a bench within the porch of a 
neighbouring house. He fetched water and dashed it over 
her face. 

Her mind raced round, uncontrollable. The priest sat and 
watched her. 

At last she spoke. “What house is this ?” 

“This, my daughter, is the Charterhouse, late the Priory of 
the Salutation of the Mother of God, now in the hands of my 
Lord North, who——” 

But she heard no more. The Charterhouse ! 

She sat up rigid, and stared before her. At once she had 
recovered herself. Her lips moved with steady rapidity—*“ My 
brother, my brother Gilbert! Be now at peace. I was condemned 
yesterday out of the mouth of drunkenness; and to-day, when I 
had forgotten thee again, my rebuke hath come from my temp- 
tation. I do confess myself to have sinned against thee, but I am 
judged for my sin—I am judged indeed! My brother, let thy 
voice rise for my pardon—lI shall deserve it—I shall deserve it!” 


* * * 7. * 


Three days later Henry Brereton’s wasted body was chained to 
the stake. Among the crowd that surged round him stood 
Elizabeth Arderne, tall and pale, with clenched hands and set 
lips; nor did she take her eyes from the sight until his trunk, 
overbalancing, fell forward from the stake into the flames. 


And Monsefor Colmenares stood apart, and marvelled. 





Heinrich Hoffman's History. 
A CYCLE OF BROKEN-ENGLISH VERSE. 


Cuapter IX, 


0! DOSE YUNG DAYS AT SHKOOL. 


I, 


I rELLs you—dey vas jolly times, 
How long ago it seems !— 

Vhen Boyhood’s years vas mostly made 
Of nodthing else but dhreams ; 

Sooch schildish troubles as I hadt, 
Mein shpirits couldn’t rule ;— 

Ach! couldt I vonce more have dem cares 
Of dose Yung Days at Shkool! 


Il. 


Mit Shpelling—I vas qvite a dunce !— 
Und Greek I couldn’t do; 

I didn’t know vhere Schina shtoodt, 
Nor vhere vas Timbuctoo; 

So shlow I learndt, some peoples saidt 
I seem’dt a leedle fool ;— 

But, vhat has Schina done for me 
Since dose Yung Days at Shkool ? 


Ill. 


I couldn’t tink vhen Cesar came, 
Nor couldn’t add mein sums; 

But who vas shmarter dan dis schild, 
For mischief, ’mongst his schums ? 
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Mit hairs ve shplit der master’s cane, 
Und shtuck pins in his shtool ;— 

Ach! couldt I vonce more cut dem pranks, 
Of dose Yung Days at Shkool ! 


IV. 


A disobediendt Boy I vas— 
Sooch truants I vouldt play; 

Und ’shteadt of shtanding in der class, 
Vas fishing all der day; 

Or fell in—vhen to bedt I vent, 
Mit mushtard tings, und gruel ;— 

Bat, couldt I vonce more ketch dem coldts, 
Of dose Yung Days at Shkool! 


V. 


Our Master—Schliger vas his name,— 
He look’dt so fierce und tall; 
His voice vas joost like tunder, und 
His handt so qvick to fall ; 
Der ponishmendts I vell deserv’dt, 
I alvays thought vas cruel ;— 
But, couldt I vonce more veel dem shtripes 
Of dose Yung Days at Shkool ! 


VI. 


Mein playmates, too—I see dem still, 
As if dey shported dere; 

Deir eyes so bright, deir scheeks so redt, 
Deir laugh so free from care !— 

Time shkips, und leaves us but der dhream, 
To treasure like a jewel ;— 

Ach! vhere are now dem leedle friendts, 
Of dose Yung Days at Shkool? 


Vil. 


Vhen all dese jolly times have fledt, 
To scherish dem ve learn ; 

Und den, oh! vhat vouldt ve not give 
If Schildhood couldt return ? 
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Vhen Oldt Age comes, or Fortune’s falsch, 
Or hearts—vonce varm—grow cool, 

Ve cry “Ach Gott! for von bright hour, 
Of dose Yung Days at Shkool!” 





CHAPTER X. 


DAT FIRST SOOT OF TROUSERS, 


I. 


0, pat first soot of trousers—dere vas sooch a fuss!— 
Uncle Karl und Aunt Charlotte vas shtaying by us ;— 
Und poor Grandtpa sat up in his schair—he vas ill 
Mit his legs full of gout—I remember it sbtill! 


II. 


Vell, der parcel came home late von Saturday night— 

Lina vent to der door, Auntie turn’dt up der light ;— 
Fadther poot on his shpecks, Modther voke from her doze; 
Und dey vaited to see how I fitted dem clo’es! 


Il. 


First I shlipp’dt on der trousers—all folded und new— 

‘Tvas some shtruggles, I tells you, mein legs to get thro’ ;— 
But der rest soon vas done, und I velt, in mein joy, 

Shtout und bigger at vonce—qvite a different boy! 


IY. 


Den mein Fadther cried, “ Donner und Blitz—how he’s grown! 

Shtand up shtraight—bendt your back—show your figure, mein 
Sohn— 

Poot your handts to your sides—look at me—now turn roundt— 

Pull dem up more—your trousers vas touching der groundt!” 


V. 
Den “Come here,” scaidt mein Modtker, “der vest looks too 


long— 


Do keep shtill—vhy, goodt gracious—’tvas button’dt all wrong !— 
You’ve commenc’dt half-vay down—bless mein soul—are you 


blindt ? 


Und your braces—I thought so—you’ve cross’dt dem behindt!” 
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VI. 


Den she shtroked down mein jacket to see how it set— 
Shpun me roundt like some tops, und I'll never forget 
How mein arms I heldt up; till she kiss’dt me for love, 
Und cried “Shplendidt—it fits him so tight as a glove!” 


VII. 
Vell, next day vas der Sabbath—for schurch ve all dress’dt— 
Fadther brought out dat hat he used only for best ;— 
Und I pleas’dt Grandtpa so, as I vasn’t too late, 
Dat a pfennig he gave me to poot in der plate. 


VIII. 


How der peoples shtared roundt vhen ve enter’dt der door !— 
Aunt vas proudt in her silks—but dey’d seen dem before; 
Und her black bonnet, too; vhat dey liked, I suppose, 

Vas dat fine looking boy in his new soot of clo’es! 


IX. 


Vhen dey pray’dt I saidt “Amen!” so grave as couldt be, 
Und der preacher, I thought, shpoke his sermons to me ;— 
Vhilst I’m sure I drove vild all der rest of der boys, 

Vhen I dropp’dt in dat pfennig—it made sooch a noise! 


xX. 
So, dat first soot of trousers—dere vas sooch a fuss— 
Uncle Karl und Aunt Charlotte vas shtaying by us ;— 


Und poor Grandtpa sat up in his schair—he vas ill 
Mit his legs full of gout—I remember it shtill! 


J. Reppre MAtuetrt. 


(To be continued.) 





Some Beauties of Cowper. 


THE opening year of the present century, while marking as it did 
a new dispensation in many things, took something from us—the 
poet Cowper. 

Amid the burst of poetic song which hailed the birth of the 
new era, the silencing of one mellifluous note created little 
dismay, and scarcely interrupted the chorus. 

Such a wealth of word-music as England has possessed from 
the end of the last century until to-day has rarely been poured 
into the literary lap of any nation, and is only paralleled with us 
in the titanic productions of the great sixteenth century. 

It is not therefore surprising that in the excitement which 
attended the advent of a Southey, a Wordsworth, a Coleridge, a 
Keats, a Shelley, a Byron, and the departure of a Burns, the 
quiet passing of Cowper’s genius should have created but little 
turmoil in the world of letters. 

If Cowper’s years linked him to the old world that—amid some 
scorn from the bystanders—-was passing away, his aspirations and 
achievements entitled him to the reverent admiration of the new. 
But the religious fervour impregnating all his works was distaste- 
fal to a generation that approved free thought, and his emphatic 
reiteration of the conditions requisite for the exercise of what he 
deemed true liberty—as distinguished from anarchy—fell upon 
ears filled with and deafened by revolutionary clamour. 

Two further causes have contributed to a literary depreciation 
of Cowper. Of these the first is the cold purity of his muse. 
Although he sang domestic joys, his raptures are at best the 
gentle endearments of affection, not the passionate wooings of 
love. In this Cowper to a large extent resembled Milton, on 
whose style he consciously, and not without success, modelled his 
own. 

The second cause of this depreciation may be found in the 
gradual ascendency and final triumph of Wordsworth, the bushel! 
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of whose greatness enveloped and hid the light of Cowper's 
genius, 

Without doubt Cowper owed something to the influence of his 
contemporaries, Thomson and Beattie, although the sum of his 
indebtedness to either is likely to be exaggerated. Even when it 
is granted that he was encouraged in his choice of nature subjects 
by a study of “The Seasons” or “The Minstrel,” or that in his 
use of alliteration and of blank verse Thomson afforded an illus- 
trious precedent—all this being granted, the net total of work 
resulting from Cowper’s pen differs so widely from the productions 
of Thomson’s genius that it is difficult to trace the connection 
between them. 

Thomson, it is true, had flung the trammels of the heroic 
couplet from him some years before Cowper’s birth, yet a certain 
stiff and forced stateliness of manner, which was not the majesty 
vf Milton, remained. Cowper, on the other hand, although he 
did not offer Thomson’s rich glow of colouring, was free from this 
defect of stiltedness, and his easy unaffected dignity of line forms 
a sort of half-way house between the verbose pomp of Thomson 
and the simple grandeur of Wordsworth. Between the last- 
mentioned poet and Cowper there is a similarity which is not of 
style merely. Both loved the solitary country walk, the ramble 
along flowery lanes and meads; both held silent communion with 
Nature and Nature’s God; both, while soaring in the highest 
regions of thought and feeling, delighted to stoop to the considera- 
tion of the humble incidents of everyday life. With both the 
conviction that everything is capable of poetic treatment amounted 
almost to the intensity of a creed. 

Thus much externally. Now let us enter the poet’s own 
“sanctum ”"—his pages. Here we have abundant evidence as to 
Cowper's extensive use of alliteration. ‘The subtle assimilation of 
sound lends a fine and exquisite tone to such lines as— 


“Let laurels drenched in pure Parnassian dews.” 
“ His life a lesson to the land he sways.” 


“.... kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud.” 


“To dream all night of what the day denied.” 
“While the winds whistle, and the snows descend.” 
“Stillness accompanied with sounds so soft.” 
That Cowper was a word-artist, subtly acquainted with the 


meaning conveyed in certain consonant-sounds, is obvious from his 
use of dentals in such “ damnatory clauses ” as— 
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wal . whose designs 


No flaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts.” 


Or— 


“Denounce no doom on the delinquent.” 


just as Milton’s use of aspirates conveys the sense’ of quick- 
breathing effort in the lines— 


. Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled seas flaming from the ethereal sky.” 


Similarly, the application of the “sf” sound admirably con- 
veys the notion of “ stir and bluster” in the line— 


“And strut, and storm, and straddle, stamp and stare.” 


To press this evidence a little further there seems an intentional 
use of “f’s” with a view to suggest light, feathery emptiness in 
such expressions as— 

“The fool-frequented fair.” 
“To float a bubble on the breath of fame.”’ 
“The frequent flakes.” 


and in that most exquisite line describing the frosted grasses 


which— 


“Fiedged with icy feathers, nod superb.” 
Apart from the alliteration in the phrase— 


« .... lubbard labour... . 
. loitering lazily . . 


the use of the contemptuous suffix “ard” in reference to the 
deplorable stupidity of the average hired agriculturist is no less 
happy than appropriate. 

With regard to Cowper’s use of metaphor, we notice a distinct 
weakening of classic usage. The similes are rarer, terser, and 
less consciously introduced than might have been expected in so 
close a student of Homer and Milton. As specimens of his strong 
vigorous imagery the following may serve :— 


“But let eternal infamy pursue 
The wretch to nought but his ambition true, 
Who for the sake of filling with one blast 
The post-horns of all Europe, lays her waste.” 


“He gives the word, and Mutiny soon roars 
In all her gates, and shakes her distant shores.” , 
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“While servile trick and imitative knack 
Confine the million in the beaten track, 
Perhaps some courser, who disdains the road, 
Snuffs up the wind, and flings himself abroad.” 


“Till hardened his heart’s temper in the forge 
Of lust, and on the anvil of despair, 
He slights the strokes of conscience.” 


But the poet is capable of a milder mood, and from his pen 
there flows at times a soft, luxurious grace not out of keeping 
with his strength. Take, for example, the magnificence of 
this :— 

“Give me the line that ploughs its stately course, 
Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by force.” 


or of this— 


“He struck the lyre in such a careless mood 
And so disdained the rules he understood, 
The laurel seemed to wait on his command, 
He snatched it rudely from the Muse’s hand.” 


Equally irresistible is the charm of— 
“The dancing naiads through the dewy meads” ; 
or of— 


“Fancy, that from the bow that spans the sky, 
Brings colours dipped in Heaven, that never die.” 


What description of a rill could be more graceful than the 
following :— 


“ce 


.... between them weeps 
A little naiad her impoverished wrn 
All summer long, which winter fills again.” 


In at least one simile Cowper pays his tribute to classic form, 
where, speaking of poetic genius, he writes :— 


“He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose, 
And tedious years of Gothic darkness past, 
Emerged all splendour, in our isle at last. 
Thus lovely haleyons dive into the main, 
Then show far off their shining plumes again.” 


There can be little doubt that the power of sustained and 
unflagging effort, equally distributed along the line of work, is 
one of the distinguishing marks of genius, while together with 
this is usually found the capacity for a suitable and proportionate 
distribution of forces. Both of these qualities Cowper possesses 
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in a large degree. He is always strong, clear, forcible, even 
when he is not always attractive. 

Like Shakespeare and Milton, his greater predecessors, he 
refrains from riding Pegasus to death. Without struggling to 
keep continually a strained, unnatural pitch, and while even 
upon occasion preferring to fly low and near to earth, when the 
nature of his subject requires it, he soars with such a splendid 
sweep of wing that we ourselves are stirred by the waves of its 
vibration. 


We may witness such flights in Cowper’s rhapsodies upon 
subjects so peculiarly dear to him as Poetry, Virtue, Liberty and 
Nature. Of these, the first in respect of style is prison-born, yet 
so gracefully does the poet wear the fetters of the pseudo- 
classicism, that our admiration is only heightened by our ac- 
quaintance with the grim conditions of production. We give it 
at length :— 


“T know the mind that feels indeed the fire 
The muse imparts, and can command the lyre, 
Acts with a force and kindles with a zeal 
Whate’er the theme, that others never feel. 

If human woes her soft attention claim, 

A tender sympathy pervades the frame; 

She pours a sensibility divine 

Along the nerve of every feeling line. 

But if a deed not tamely to be borne 

Fire indignation and a sense of scorn, 

The strings are swept with such a power, so loud 
The storm of music shakes th’ astonished crowd. 
So when remote futurity is brought 

Before the keen enquiry of her thought, 

A terrible sagacity informs 

The Poet’s heart: he looks to distant storms; 
He hears the thunder ere the tempest lowers, 
And armed with strength surpassing human powers, 
Seizes events as yet unknown to man, 

And darts his soul into the dawning plan.” 


Some pages further, Cowper, unconscious of his own approaching 
liberty, laments his bars by recalling the primal freedom of art. 


“In Eden, ere yet innocence of heart 
Had faded, poetry was not an art: 
Language above all teaching.... 
a * * * * 
Elegant as simplicity, and warm 
As ecstacy, unmanacled by form. 
* * * * 
Was natural, as is the flowing stream, 
And yet magnificent—a God the theme!” 
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Judged from our modern standpoint, this passage is almost a 
prophetic forecast of the channels in which succeeding poetic 
inspiration was to flow. 

Cowper’s description of the classic muse is rich in its vivid 
colouring, and the masterly presentment of the scene would not 
have been unworthy of Keats :— 


“Then genius danced a bacchanal; he crowned 
The brimming goblet, seized the thyrsus, bound 
His brows with ivy, rushed into the field 
Of wild imagination, and there reeled, 
The victim of his own lascivious fires, 
And, dizzy with delight, profaned the sacred wires.” 


In writing of “ virtue,” which Cowper calls— 
“The only amaranthine flower on earth,” 


the poet catches something of a Miltonic grace and purity. Take 
for instance the passage where he urges the conversion of the 
wicked man :— 


“ Haste now, philosopher, and set him free. 
Charm the deaf serpent wisely. Make him hear 
Of rectitude and fitness, moral truth 
How lovely, and the moral sense how sure, 
Consulted and obeyed, to guide his steps 
Directly to the First and only Fair. 
Spare not in such a cause. Spend all thy powers. 
* * * * * 


And with poetic trappings grace thy prose 

Till it outmantle all the pride of verse. 

Ab! tinkling cymbal and high-sounding brass 
Smitten in vain! such music cannot charm 

The eclipse that intercepts truth’s heavenly beam 
And chills and darkens a wide wandering soul. 
The still small voice is wanted. He must speak 
Whose word leaps forth at once to its effect; 

Who calls for things that are not, and they come.” 


Equally beautiful is the passage in which the poet sings the 
dirge of the martyrs :— 


“c 


. they lived unknown 

Till persecution dragged them into fame 

And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew 
No marble tells us whither.” 


Next to the contemplation of virtue, Cha gonien of liberty was a 
kindred, and to Cowper an equally congenial, subject. The two 
ideas were closely associated in the poet’s mind, which, clouded 
as it became on the subject of his own religious experiences, was 
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clear enough in its conviction that in the pursuit of virtue alone 
true liberty was to be found. 

Cowper’s voice was raised in the praise of liberty at a time 
when the French Revolution had not yet kindled indignant 
genius into flame; when Coleridge’s famous ode was as yet 
unwritten, and when Wordsworth’s sonnets to France and Liberty 
were yet unsung. 

True, some forty years before the publication of “The Task,” 
Collins had published an ode to Liberty, but it abounded in such 
grandiloquence of style as made it unintelligible, if not unac- 
ceptable, to the majority of readers. Whatever may be the 
defects of Cowper’s lines—and to my mind they are few—they do 
not err from a want of lucidity. In “Table Talk” we find him 
apostrophising the subject thus :— 


“O Liberty! The prisoner’s pleasing dream, 
The poet’s muse, his passion and his theme; 
Genius is thine, and thou art Fancy’s nurse. 
Lost without thee, th’ ennobling powers of verse. 
Heroic song from thy free touch acquires 
Its clearest tone, the rapture it inspires. 
Place me where winter breathes his keenest air, 
And I will sing if liberty be there, 
And I will sing at Liberty’s dear feet 
In Afric’s torrid clime, or India’s fiercest heat.” 


In the last line the poet is carried, by the intensity of his emotion, 
into an Alexandrine. 
In another passage beginning :— 


“When tumult lately burst his prison doors,” 


Cowper distinguishes between liberty and the anarchy that with 
some passes for it. He closes the lines with the following 
address to Liberty :— 


“Incomparable gem! thy worth untold 
Cheap though blood-bought, and thrown away when sold. 
May no foes ravish thee, and no false friend 
Betray thee while professing to defend.” 


In the same strain are the lines in which Cowper sang the 
doom of the Bastille, and which, beginning :— 


“Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken hearts,” 


are probably well known even to general readers. 

But that description of the prisoner’s misery with which they 
close may have served to suggest the spirit of Byron’s exquisite 
“Lament of Tasso.” 

VOL. CIV. H 
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We quote a few lines :— 


“There dwell the most forlorn of human kind 
Immured tho’ unaccused, condemned untried, 
Cruelly spared, and hopeless of escape. 

* < os * 


To count the hour-bell and expect no change, 
Still to reflect, that though a joyless note 

To him whose movements have all one dull pace, 
Ten thousand rovers in the world at large 
Account it music.” 


Perhaps no lines can more appropriately close the illustration 
of Cowper’s great passion for liberty than that noble paragraph 
beginning :— 


“But yet there is a liberty unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpraised, 
Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and hell confederate—take away. 
~ * ~ - 


* 


’Tis liberty of heart derived from Heaven.” 


And now, leaving hurriedly in the rear such isolated splendours 
of line as :— 
“ By silent magnanimity alone.” 
“ And all his country beaming in his face.” 
“ When freedom, wounded almost to despair.” 


“The powers that sin hath brought to a decline.” 


” 


“The poet's treasure—silence .... 

“ ,... Bacon there 

Gives more than female beauty to a stone, 
And Chatham's eloquence to marble lips.” 


“.... travel nature up 


To the sharp peak of her sublimest height, 
And tell us whence the stars.” 
“And riots in the sweets of every breeze.” 


“Was but the graver countenance of love,” 


aud passing almost without comment the magnificence of such 
lines as— 


“ 


.+.. your songs confound 
Our more harmonious notes: the thrush departs 
Scared, and the offended nightingale is inute,” 


and of— 


“And at his feet the bafled billows die,” 


we must press on to the ecstasy of Cowper’s nature studies. 
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Here our wealth almost confounds us. With the exception of 
Gray's immortal Elegy, and of ‘The Seasons,’ the poetry of the 
time is cold and almost barren of nature-touches. When we 
remember, too, the tendency of the day to envelop everything in 
fantastic metaphorical guise, so that with Thomson even the birds 
are “ fowls of heaven,” Cowper’s high, brave simplicity of diction 
amounts almost to'a daring realism. As an illustration of this 
let us take from ‘The Winter Morning Walk,’ Cowper’s descrip- 
tion of a winter landscape :— 


“The streams are lost amid the splendid blank 
O’erwhelming all distinction. On the flood 
Indurated and fixed, the snowy weight 
Lies undissolved; while silently beneath, 

And unperceived, the current steals away. 

Not so where, scornful of a check, it leaps 
The mill-dam, dashes on the restless wheel, 
And wantons in the pebbly gulf below! 

No frost can bind it there; its utmost force 
Can but arrest the light and smoky mist 
That in its fall the liquid sheet throws wide.” 


Can anything surpass the power of this description, that so 
skilfully leads the mental eye from the tranquil rest of the frozen 
river surface to the rushing tumult of the unfrozen mill-race ? 


Or notice the charm of this passage taken from ‘The Winter 
Walk at Noon’ :— 


“The night was winter in his roughest mood; 
The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 
And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 
And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 
Again the harmony comes o’er the vale, 
And through the trees I view the embattled tower 
Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 
And settle in soft musings as I tread 
The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 
The roof, though moveable through all its length 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 
And intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 
No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppressed: 

H 2 
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Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 

Charms more than silence.” 


Then, as if the poet’s mind leapt forth to meet the spring, he 
writes :— 


“But trees, and rivulets whose rapid course 
Defies the check of winter, haunts of deer 
And sheep-walks populous with bleating lambs, 
And lanes in which the primrose ere her time 
Peeps through the moss that clothes the hawthorn root, 
Deceive no student.” 


With a yet more exquisite music he sings :— 


“ 


. . +» these naked shoots 
Barren as lances, among which the wind 
Makes wintry music, sighing as he goes, 
Shall put their graceful foliage on again. 

* * 7 * 


* * 


Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost. 
.. +» Laburnum rich 

In streaming gold; syringa, wory pure; 

The scentless and the scented rose; this red 

And of an humbler growth, the other tall 

And throwing up into the darkest gloom 

Of neighbouring cypress, or more sable yew, 

Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 

That the wind severs from the broken wave ; 

The lilac, various in array, now white, 

Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 

With purple spikes pyramidal, as if 

Studious of ornament, yet unresolved 

Which hue she most approved, she chose them all; 

Copious of flowers the woodbine, pale and wan, 

But well compensating her sickly looks 

With never cloying odours, early and late; 

* * * * ~ 


The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets, 
The deep dark green of whose unvarnished leaf 
Makes more conspicuous and illumines more 
The bright profusion of her scattered stars ; 

These have been and these shall be in their day, 
And all this uniform uncoloured scene 

Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load, 

And flush into variety again.” 


In exquisite lyrical beauty this passage must take rank among 
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the finest specimens of the art, and is scarcely inferior to any of 
those famous passages in praise of flowers which are the peculiar 
boast of our island literature. 


Turning to other pages, we come upon Cowper’s sublime invo- 
cation to winter :— 


“QO Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 
Thy scattered hair with sleet like ashes filled, 
Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapped in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels 
But urged by storms upon its slippery way, 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st 
And dreaded as thou art! Thou hold’st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawning east, 
Shortening his journey between morn and noon, 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 
Down to the rosy west.” 


In some passages we discover what might be called an “ antici- 
patory Wordsworthian” spirit. Of these the following is perhaps 
typical :— 


“How oft upon yon eminence our pace 
Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 
The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew, 
While admiration feeding at the eye, 
And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene. 
Thence with what pleasure have we just discerned 
The distant plough slow moving, and beside 
His labouring team that swerved not from the track, 
The sturdy swain diminished to a boy.” 


Still more harmonious numbers flow in the climax that follows :— 


“ Not rural sights alone but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his windiny shore. 

* ” * . * 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighbouring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course.” 
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We would again draw attention to the meridian of Wordsworth’s 
genius as the effulgence which outshone Cowper’s lesser light. 
Not only had Wordsworth a greater power and strength of expres- 
sion, but he had that which Cowper, notwithstanding his tender 
love for all creation, lacks: the power of seizing the spirit which 
infuses all landscape, and of interpreting for us the voice that 
speaks in and through Nature. 

Wordsworth is a poet of a higher order by reason of this 
greater depth of vision. Not only did he see Nature, but he saw 
into Nature, and brought forth to our view what had hitherto lain 
hidden and unexpressed. Wordsworth was filled to overflowing 
with the consciousness of that “something more deeply inter- 
fused.” The advent of Wordsworth was to the spiritual, what the 
discovery of gold was to the material world: the laying open of a 
rich vein of unsuspected delight. He taught us with him— 


“To look on nature not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity.” 


And herein is Cowper’s weakness. It is when weighed in the 
balance of the nineteenth century “storm and stress ” “ zeit-geist,” 
that Cowper’s poetry is found wanting in the spirit of penetrative 
inquiry. 

Cowper is not sufficiently concerned with the conception of 
Nature’s relations to man. He felt her beauty, caught her music, 
but, unlike Wordsworth, he failed to grasp her soul. Much as he 
may have been touched by it, Cowper does not give utterance to 
any sense of the pathos of landscape; that vague undefined 
“want” haunting the most exquisite natural surroundings; that 
“veiled melancholy” which Keats discovered dwelling with 
beauty. 

It yet remains to be seen whether a subtler analysis will reveal 
the poet restrained by a sense of ideal delicacy from depicting 
Nature as but the mirror of a plaintive even if refined egoism. 

Be this as it may, it is obvious that in respect of Nature 
‘ word-painting,” while Cowper is the Gainsborough, we must 
look to Wordsworth to find the Turner of the poetical landscape. 

And now we must draw to an end, having perchance exhausted 
our reader’s patience, though not our subject. 

We have but been able to touch upon the more obvious and 
striking beauties of the poet, and must pass without comment 
his happy biographical references to such names as Addison, Pope, 
Chatham, Handel, or Milton; we must pass without a word 
Cowper’s conception of the deity, his ideal of a king, and his 
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praise of many high and noble subjects. We must also leave 
with nothing more than a farewell the many examples scattered 
throughout his works, of Cowper’s quiet irony and pleasing 
humour. Qne last tribute of praise, however, we are impelled to 
pay to the poet, who was peculiarly the laureate of animals :— 


“« .... dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence that agonies inspire 
Of silent tears, and heart distending sighs,” 


to the poet who felt how— 


“Earth groans beneath the burden of a war 
Waged with defenceless innocence.” 


And now what must be our last word on Cowper? Mentally 
reviewing the noble aim of all his works, shall we not say that 
here was a strong though delicately sensitive and refined tem- 
perament; a soul whose chords were subtly attuned and greatly 
in harmony with man and Nature ? 


Auice Law. 











Stern Wecessity. 


Weary brain and leaden eyes, 
Struggle on a little while; 
Ere the restful tears may flow, 


We must sell another smile. 


Heavy heart and aching limbs, 
Jests were hard enough, in truth, 
When our pen was driv’n by Hope 


In the golden years of youth. 


Wasted frame and pallid lips, 
Hope has long since spurned our fare; 
On a wild carouse of crusts 


Now we entertain Despair. 


Struggle on—’tis not for long— 

Write and starve that men may laugh: 
We shall leave this garret soon, 

When Death takes us on his staff. 





{etters from a French Atelier. 


HoTeEL SaAInt-GEORGES. 
49 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
April 6th, 1886. 
My pear Sr, 

I have written all my adventures up to our arrival at the 
railway station here to May. When I woke up it was in the gray 
of the morning, just outside Paris. The country appears to me to 
have been flattened out with a rolling pin, and then numbers of trees 
trimmed with scissors have been stuck in rows all about. Here and 
there is a farmhouse, and I saw one plough drawn by one horse. 
Isn’t this a soul-inspiring prospect? We passed crowds of blue 
blouses going to their work. The workmen here all wear them, 
and they look so nice and clean. Everybody seems to be in dark 
blue—porters, soldiers, workmen, workwomen, and so on. 

A porter found us a small omnibus, into which he put our traps. 
Then we went to the “ octroi” for our luggage. This was a great 
circular counter, inside which stood the custom-house officers. The 
luggage was all piled on it. 

“ Nothing to declare, Madame?” said a blue-and-red demon to me. 

“ Nothing, Monsieur,” said I, with a melting smile. 

The porter unstrapped my box, and this animated outrage dived his 
fingers right down into it. 

“ No cigars, no tobacco ?” 

‘Qh, no, Monsieur! ” said I, virtuously shocked at such an idea. 

However, he trundled my things about, and at last espied a tin of 
tongue which my mother had bestowed on me. 

“ Ha!” in a tone of thunder ; “ what is this ?” 

“ Meat, Monsieur. Ox tongue.” 

“You must pay duty.” 

So he gave me a little ticket, with which I had to step up toa 
pigeon-hole and pay about fourpence. Then my box was re-locked 
and corded, and we went to the little omnibus and started. 

Joggle! joggle! joggle! went that little bus. The coachman went 
as if he were driving a hearse, and we were dragged over such bumpy 
stone streets. The houses are very tall and very clean—the whole 
city looks clean and white. The shop girls and working girls go 
about without hats or bonnets, and with their hair most beautifully 
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arranged. The poor women wear lovely caps, white and starched. 
So we slowly joggled along through the great Palace of the Louvre, 
which looks as white and clean as if it had been built last week, across 
the Seine and down our street. Our hotel is very nice and clean 
and lofty. We have two little rooms at the top. Mine has a fireplace 
in it ; Reidie’s hasn’t. You could swing two cats in my room. There 
is a French window opening on to a little balcony, and a view all over 
the roofs of the houses opposite, and the two towers of a great old church, 
St. Sulpice, near. We were exhausted and very tired. It was about 
6.30 a.m., and we ordered some coffee ; there was a bright wood fire 
blazing on the open hearth. I now have the awful fact to relate 
that when we wanted a chambermaid to bring up our coffee there 
came—a man! This man does everything for us; but as we wish 
to lay a sacrifice on the altar of propriety, and to soften the shock 
as much as possible, we call him Jemima. Jemima is very agree- 
able ; he smiles whenever he addresses us ; he does anything he can 
for us. If he continues in this virtuous frame for a week we shall 
bestow a franc upon him. 

Well, Jemima brought us the coffee, and it was very good ; and after 
we had had it we went to bed, and slept like tops. 

“T say,” said Reidie, coming in in a great state of excitement, 
“there’s been an art student here, and he’s left some studies. I've 
been looking at them: they’re not much, though.” So after we had 
put on our things to go out, I went to look. They were nude studies 
fairly well drawn, but the colour wasn’t much. We went out and 
walked down the Rue Bonaparte and along the Quai Voltaire, 
admiring everything. 

We saw some very stylish Frenchwomen. This is a bonnet one of 
them had on. Should you like to see me come back in one? Then we 
looked about for a restaurant, and Reidie daren’t go into ever so many 
we came to, because-there were so many men there. At last we found 
a secluded spot, where we had a Liftek and potatoes and Camembert 
cheese and coffee, for about 1s. 3d. each. Then we bought some 
bread and some butter,and came home. There we found that Miss 
Hamilton had called, and left an invitation for us to go to her this 
evening; but we thought, as we didn’t know the way, we would 
stop at home and go when it was daylight. 

The young man who lives in the next room has been playing 
divinely on the fiddle this evening. He began with “God Save the 
Queen,” and then made frantic attempts to perform “ Pop goes the 
weasel.” We imagine it is out of compliment to us. We thought we 
ought to applaud, but we restrained our feelings. They daren’t 
attempt to pronounce my name here. They make frantic shots at 
Reidie’s—“ Mademoiselle Araidé!” they say. 
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You never saw such baggy trou—— never mind !—as the soldiers 
wear. Reidie says there are only three sizes made, and they have 
to wear the size that fits them most nearly. The uniforms look 
shabby, and some are hideous. Some have helmets with tails all 
down their backs. It is my delight to walk along the streets and 
look at the priests, see them turn their eyes down or look away. 
Priests mayn’t look at women, they do look so goody and un- 
conscious, as if you were a doormat or a post. They are all very fat 
and sleek. 


April 13th, 1886. 

The great Monsieur A. B. C. came to the atelier to-day to 
correct our drawings. It was my first sight of him, as he was not in 
Paris last Thursday. Alas, Reidie and I have to call on him next 
Thursday instead, and I have to deliver a French speech to him. 
He came about ten o'clock ; we had been at work since eight. He is 
a greasy, curly, dirty-looking man, with a large dress-improver 
behind like Mr. Lane, and a large waistcoat in front. like you. 
And such little tiny legs and neat boots! Well, he paraded round 
our easels and corrected our work. He said in an encouraging way 
to me, “It is not bad;” only as he speaks French I have to listen 
with all my ears. After M. Carolus had finished correcting us the 
model rested, and he took a wicker armchair and sat therein and 
lit a cigarette, and all the students stood round and worshipped him, 
except Reidie and I and a few English, who remained stolidly in 
the background. He asked who had left cards for him, and Reidie 
said she was the man; so we've to go and call. Then he pitched 
into one of the students who had got the head too large, and 
delivered a majestic lecture, at which Reidie and I snorted under 
our breath, because we've heard our President deliver a lecture 
just the other way about. Carolus says you must make a head 
smaller than life, and Sir Frederick Leighton says make it quite 
as large, or larger. However, that didn’t matter to us, as it wasn’t 
a question of painting. At last the model sat again, and 
Monsieur got up and went round again, with a word or two to each. 
At last he got to the door, and said solemnly: “I go. Good day, 
Mesdemoiselles,” and so departed. He never smiled but once, and 
that was a blighted, watery kind of smile, suggestive of hidden remorse 
or indigestion. 

Then Reidie and I went home to lunch, and we cooked an omelet 
and some bread fritters on our little spirit lamp, and had tea and 
marmalade, and felt, as the American lady said, “pretty crowded ” 
when we'd done. Then she went to the Hotel Cluny to sketch, and I 
went to the gallery at the Palais de Luxembourg, where I am copying 
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a picture. While I was there an American lady came up—a 
friend of our friend Miss Hamilton—and she was so kind, and 
invited me and Reidie to go and call on her any evening. She 
has a son—she calls him a boy; but he is quite big—who is 
working next to me. He looks like a nice sort of boy, and is 
doing a very good thing. He is a student at the Académie des 
Beaux Arts—which answers to our R. A. 

We have had three other students to call on us—nay, four—and 
we have invited a fifth to lunch with us in our rooms next Tuesday. 
We are going to cook her an omelet. It’s no end of fun cooking an 
omelet over a spirit-lamp. You spread a newspaper on the floor to 
catch the grease splashes, and you put a lot of butter in the pan, and 
three eggs beaten up, and then you poke frantically at it with a 
knife, and dovetail butter under it if you think it’s going to burn. 
And it’s good, I can tell you. Ill cook you one when I get home 
on my little lamp. 

We have very interesting adventures in the dining line. In a 
Duval restaurant—there is a Duval company, with a lot of establish- 
ments all over Paris—you can order one plate of anything, with two 
clean plates, and divide it. So we can get two or three courses of 
most elegant French dishes for about 1s. 3d. each. Vol aw vent au 
Jinaneier, a very thrilling kind of tart stuffed with mushrooms and 
olives ; galantine de veaw with truffles; Chateaubriand—a celestial 
kind of steak. This is very tender and juicy. It is cooked between 
two other pieces of meat, so that it gets the juices out of each of 
them. 

I have seen lots of beautiful pictures and churches, and the 
Are de Triomphe, and the Bois de Boulogne, and the fortifica- 
tions of Paris; but as I don’t like guide-books myself, I judge 
you won't. But there is one place, “ La Sainte Chapelle,” which 
is the most exquisite and lovely and almost divine place I ever 
saw in my life. It was built by St. Louis, an early king of 
France, who did a good deal in the crusading line about the 
twelfth century. It is full of most gorgeous stained-glass windows, 
and every bit of the pillars and wall is illuminated with gorgeous 
blues and reds and greens, with gold fleur-de-lis and crosses all 
over them. It is like a jewel. There is a square hole in the 
wall, which goes into a sort of niche, where a bad old rascal of a 
king—Louis XI.—used to sit and hear mass because he was so afraid 
of being assassinated by his nobles. We have been in the Palais de 
Justice, too, and seen French lawyers. They are not like English 
ones. They wear caps something like this. We have been in Notre 
Dame, and seen the bone out of the spine of the Archbishop of 
Paris, which was struck by a bullet when he was shot during the 
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Commune. Every third man or boy seems to wear either a uniform 
or livery here. 

Now I am going to tell you how we went to call on Carolus Duran. 

It was Thursday—his “at home” is from one to three. So after 
the class we went home and put on our best gowns. It was cold 
enough for me to wear my best jacket, which afforded me much con- 
solation. Reidie began to be afflicted with a shaking of the knees, but 
I rose to the occasion. “Should I, who never quailed at the fear- 
some Alma Tadema, shrink froma Frenchman? Never!” Sol said, 
“Come along, let’s hurry ; then we sha’n’t think about it.” So we 
hurried. We went through the Luxembourg Gardens, and up a little 
street into the Rue Notre Dame des Champs, in a little passage out 
of which Monsieur has his studio. I waxed very valiant as we went 
along. So I said: “I'll do the talking this time, Reidie.” We 
had been told that, having an introduction from Tadema, we ought 
to get our fees considerably reduced—but we should have to ask 
for the reduction ourselves. This we hated the thought of; but 
after several days of severe reflection and deep study of Nugent’s 
French-English Dictionary, we composed a pleasing speech which 
I was to administer. 

Well, we got there, and saw a whole rush of people going in. 
Fortunately they were English too; and desperately shy, like us. 
So we went through a great door into a large gloomy hall 
calculated to strike terror into the boldest soul. There was a 
gruesome darkness about it suggestive of dungeons. We got to 
some glass doors on the first floor, which were opened for us, with 
a clash, by a melancholy and obsequious young man, and we 
followed the English party into a majestic apartment like those 
you read of in Disraeli’s novels. Thick gorgeous rugs and hangings 
all about, curious carvings, mirrors, curiosities and objects of art, 
quaint and lovely pots, feathers, and so on, and a lot of big easels 
on which are pictures. But before all these stood Monsieur, clad 
in a gorgeous velvet coat, with his hair ambrosially curled, and a 
most entrancing smile upon his face. He is a bad imitation of our 
Sir Frederick Leighton (oh, I think I told you that before—but I 
don’t think I told you that he is credited with having once said to 
a student, “Am I not handsome?”) We went up and shook 
hands and made our most elegant bows. You should have seen 
mine. So then we went and looked at the pictures and portraits. 
Of course we had to study them attentively, as being our master’s 
work. Meanwhile one of the Englishmen went up and talked 
to Monsieur. Then he left him. Reidie nudged me—the awful 
moment had come for the speech. We advanced. I began, “ Vous 
avez recu la carte de Monsieur Tadema, Monsieur ?” 
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“ Parfaitement, Mademoiselle,” said A. B. C., with another 
gracious smile. 

“On dit que vous tenez les étudiants qui n'ont pas beaucoup 
argent pour quatre-vingt francs le premier er—er ”—here the 
rest of the speech evaporated somehow, and I was left lamenting. 
But Monsieur excused me, and kindly said that he would certainly 
make the reduction, and we must arrange it with the head student 
at the atelier. We thanked him and retired. 








April 25th, 1886. 

It is Easter Sunday morning, and I am sitting in bed thinking 
what you can be doing just now. My partner being, as I before 
stated, a weak vessel, takes a good long sleep on Sunday mornings, so 
we can’t have breakfast until 9.30, which will just leave me time to 
get to church and hear the dear old English service—in foreign 
parts it is so homelike; and as I can’t sleep after seven o'clock, and 
it’s of no use getting up at present, I am making use of the time by 
writing to you. It is beautiful weather here; I hope you are having 
it. I goand look to see how the grass is growing every now and 
then, and I hope yours is coming on rapidly. 

On Good Friday we went to hear some beautiful music at the 
church of Saint Eustache, where is the finest organ in Paris. It 
was the Stabat Mater of Rossini. It certainly was exquisite; only 
those horrid Parisians will have their churches so tawdry inside, and 
will not show proper reverence in their behaviour. There was a 
sermon in the middle; and while that was going on, something 
happened on the other side of the church—I suppose some one fainted, 
perhaps—and all the congregation in the nave—nearly all—jumped 
up and stared in that direction. After a bit they sat down again. 
In the afternoon we went to the famous old cemetery of Pére La 
Chaise. I was most anxious to find the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, 
and we didn’t want to pay a guide; so I let the weak vessel rest 
while I ranged about ; and at last, just as we had given up all hope, 
I discovered it. Their figures are carved lying side by side, and a 
Gothic canopy has been built over them. There were a few wreaths 
on the railing of the tomb—put there by lawyers, I suppose. 

Pere La Chaise is a beautiful place—avenues of trees all about, and 
in parts it is rocky and steep. The French build tombs for their 
families with vaults underneath. These tombs are like tiny chapels, 
just big enough to hold a little altar, on which there is generally a 
cross and two candles, and a prie-diew chair in front. There is a 
grated door through which you can look and see the names of those 
buried underneath carved on the little altar, or above it. Sometimes 
a little stained glass window is let in above the altar. 
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Sunday Evening. 

We have had such a warm day! The chestnut trees in the 
Champs Elysées are out in full leaf and blossom. It looks like 
the beginning of June. If it were, shouldn’t I be chuckling at the 
thought of getting back to old England soon! But don’t you think 
I am not comfortable here. I am, very; only I shall like so much 
to see you all again, and put on haughty airs and pretend not 
to understand my own language, and keep bursting into French. 
There were such crowds at the English Church ; a number stayed to 
the Sacrament. The church was beautifully decorated with roses 
and camellias, and so on—ever so many of them. We had a very 
nice sermon. Keidie—sinful monkey !—went off to Notre Dame, 
where the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris was to give a benediction 
from the Pope. We met after each of our services at the Louvre. 
She said she had avery good view of him, but I didn’t want to 
waste my Sunday morning staring at a cardinal processioning around 
with his train held up by acolytes. Reidie said it took two priests 
in white and gold to take his hat off and put iton. We are going 
to Saint Germains to-morrow, where King James II. of England 
lived after he was turned off the English throne. We are obliged 
to go out on Monday afternoons, because all the galleries are shut. 
So we take our lunches with us, and our paint-boxes, and go 
sketching. We went to call to-day at a very majestic pension in a 
majestic street out of the Champs Elysées. Oh, most elegant! 
Reidie and I came to the conclusion that it is much jollier living 
here as we do than paying ten francs a-day for the privilege of 
sitting in the awe-inspiring drawing-room of that mansion. We 
are going to have a negro for a model to-morrow. Won't that be 
interesting ? I should like to know when Dora starts her Bible- 
class, and how it gets on. I wonder whether she is going to have 


men or girls. I'd sooner have men, because they are easier to 
manage. 


May 3rd, 1886. 

I hear, sir, that you have joined the Primrose League and are a 
knight. Oh, yes! Please take me to a meeting of your habitation 
when I come home. I should much like to be allowed to sit at the 
feet of the great lights of that Association and hear their wisdom. 

I am informed that a lady—name unknown—has presented you 
with a charm to wear round your neck. Is it her portrait set in 
gems, or a lock of her hair? And do you think it is nice of you, not 
only to go on like this, but to cause news of your doings to be sent 
across the sea to a helpless orphan in a foreign land? I suppose you 
wear it next your heart. Of course—quite go. 
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Reidie and I have been to the Salon to-day. It is the great 
exhibition of modern pictures which is held every year. The minds 
of French artists seem to run very much on blood and corpses, and 
ladies with nothing on. At every step there was a gentleman in a 
state of undress, with other gentlemen prodding swords into him, or 
dancing on his prostrate form ; next a pleasing collection of corpses, 
gracefully sprinkled with gore; next a large picture of a tithe of 
sugar, a brown pot, some onions and a radish ; next Adam and Eve in 
the costume of the period. After which crowds of ladies, attired 
simply but gracefully in a necklace each, or one bracelet. 

But there are also some very strong pictures, and it is as good as a 
month’s work in an atelier to spend an afternoon there. 

We know a very nice student from Philadelphia, U.S. We are 
going to see her. One of the girls at the atelier comes from Spanish 
America. There are several Swiss, and I believe Swedes and 
Germans. The Germans hide their nationality as much as they can, 
as their nation is not beloved in this country. 

There’s a Pole there, too—a long thin girl, with a figure like a 
yard of pump water; and she has a frizz of hair like a bird’s nest, 
and a dress which looks as if it were tied firmly round her. There 
is also a female there that we call the Camel, because she has a 
hump, and is ungainly and yellow, and has a fractious temper. 
Poor Camel! Her specialities seem to be dry wit. She is an 
American, but never, if she can help it, speaks her own language. 
She pronounces French very imperfectly, and frequently breaks up 
her verbs and genders in a manner calculated to astonish the natives ; 
but still she valiantly flounders on, and when she tries to speak 
English she hesitates and stutters as if she had only learnt a very 
little. We are getting accustomed to this peculiarity of the Camel’s, 
and are not surprised when we have to speak French to her. But 
the head of the atelier, Miss Robbins, is the most astonishing young 
person. She is young, plump, and pretty—and she knows it. 
She covers herself with valuable jewellery, and floats down to the , 
studio attired in a black net evening dress and sash, with half 
sleeves. She and a friend who always sits next her, chatter French 
incessantly all the time. You would not believe a human tongue 
could go so fast if you didn’t hear it. 

The fatness and greasiness of this nation is only to be equalled 
by the smallness of their dogs; and the extreme affection a large 
overflowing Frenchman shows to a tiny little cur about as big as a 
kitten is very amusing. They ride on carts with their arms round 
them ; they lead them about with ribbons; they treat them with the 
greatest politeness; they shave them in the most ridiculous way ; 
they leave little fringes round their legs like bracelets. I saw a 
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great big Newfoundland with all the hair shaved off its hind quarters 
the other day! In this enlightened laif the people who get run 
over in the streets are made to pay fines, and the drivers of carriages, 
cabs, and other engines of destruction get off scot free. Wherefore 
they drive like Jehu the son of Nimshi; and the only warning they 
give a passenger who is crossing the road, is a wild unearthly yell 
calculated to shatter the few nerves he may possess. 


May 16th, 1886. 

Although this letter is addressed to you, I must begin by telling 
Dora how pleased I was with hers of the 12th, telling me how you 
drove all your stoutest candidates to the Confirmation. I would have 
liked to see you. It was rather rough on Prince, though. I hope 
you did not drive in your well-known breakneck style. Well, we 
have just been entertaining a couple of our students who have been 
strolling about Italy. They sent us word from Florence that we 
might expect them, and they came to Paris on Friday night. 
They have been in for afternoon tea, and we are to go to their 
hotel on Tuesday for a return tea and talk, and to hear one of 
them perform on the mandoline. I have been requested to take 
my fiddle. 

The girls we are going to draw on Tuesday have held out cigarettes 
as an attraction. I expect there will be a regular cloud going there, 
as they smoke a good deal. I haven’t had a solitary one since the 
last Dora made me at Harrowden, as Reidie doesn’t smoke, and I 
don’t like to annoy her with it. 

It is good of Dora to take May out. What a little fool that 
Mrs. Cook must be! And poor Crump isn’t clever enough to 
manage her. If he only knew how he could turn her about with 
bit and bridle! But men have no wit—at least, most men. I 
don’t include you in the list, of course, sir. 

There is a large place in Paris which, of course, you have never 
heard of, called the Place de la Concorde; it is surrounded by 
large sitting stone figures of women, representing the cities of 
France. These statues were there before the war of 1870-1, and 
now, the Germans having annexed Alsace-Lorraine, the statue of 
Strasbourg is rather a thorn in the eyes of Paris. So they have 
covered her with funeral wreaths. The statue is hardly visible, 
it is so covered Great wreaths, made of black and grey beads, 
with inscriptions on, and big wreaths of porcelaine flowers, And 
underneath the statue hangs a board, with the words on it, “ Qui 
vive, France!” which means, “France, be on the watch!” To 
get Alsace back some time is, I believe, every Frenchman’s fixed 
intent; but it will take some getting. 

VOL, CIV. I 
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I went through the Tuileries Gardens last night; they had 
put up long lines of illuminations down the avenues, and a large 
platform covered with chains as big as your front garden, with a 
raised orchestra for open-air concerts. There was a medieval house, 
put up for a refreshment buffet, and a windmill; there were merry- 
go-rounds and photographic booths, band-stands and gaily decorated 
stalls; there were sea-on-land things, and no end of curious travel- 
ling shows. All this in the gardens of the Tuileries, where Napoleon 
III.’s palace was—where the statues and fountains and flowers are 
still kept beautiful. It is a lovely place. Here in France, where 
“ Liberté, égalité, fraternité” are written up everywhere, the people 
are taken every care of—their amusements provided for and legis- 
lated for, and every facility allowed them. The great palaces and 
gardens are thrown open to them; the Salon is free for them on 
Sunday—which is the only day the working men can get out. So, 
instead of sitting in gutters swearing, or lolling in wine-shops, a 
French workman can take his wife and family and go into most 
lovely places all for nothing. We have not seen one single case of 
drunkenness since we have been here. If there is distress among the 
poor, and want of work, the Municipal Government have a big féte 
and lottery like the one going on now, and apply the proceeds to 
their wants. The result is that there are no vulgar Toms, Dicks 
and ’Arrys to break and pull up flowers and throw orange-peel about 
when they do get a holiday, but well-behaved people who are accus- 
tomed to going about in beautiful places and conduct themselves in 
an orderly manner. Why, our upper ten would nearly expire at the 
notion of admitting a cab into Hyde Park ; yet break-loads of owvriers 
out for a holiday may be seen in the Champs Elysées any féte-day. 

This, most noble knight of the Primrose League, is the result of a 
Liberal Government. And if you could but see the perfectly 
beautiful way in which the streets are kept clean! They have gangs 
of men at it ; and the minute a bit of asphalte sidewalk gets cracked, 
it is pecked up and relaid. Ah, if you knew, as I do, the filth of 
London streets, and the way in which London vestries cause huge 
lakes of mud to be left day after day there! We ought to have a 
Municipal Government in London, and not leave these matters in the 
hands of small bodies of self-important vestrymen. 


June Ist, 1886. 
The vials of my wrath are full, pressed down, shaken together and 
running over! Don’t be alarmed ; it isn’t any of you; it’s the 
shameless mendacity of the French nation. They have practised 
lying in this country until it has passed from a crime into a failing, 
from a failing into a trifling peculiarity, and from that intoa positive 
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virtue. They are not contented with one lie now and then, which 
they mourn over in secret and repent of, and at last confess with tears. 
Oh, dear, no! They pour forth strings of lies, one on the top of 
another. These black falsehoods come hurrying out of their mouths 
so fast that they trip each other up. The immediate cause of my 
wrath on the present occasion is the unspeakable conduct of our 
blanchisseuse. Sir! this female abstracts my clothing, gently but 
firmly, takes it home to wash, and then sends back as much or as 
little as she thinks proper. Now about a fortnight ago she sent 
home my washing, and there were two collars short. And instead 
of two decent whole handkerchiefs such as I expected, came two 
objects resembling what Holy Writ says our righteousness is. ‘ Eh ? 
Well, Madame,” I observed, “these inouchoirs are not to me; and 
there should be five collars, and see only three.” The person who 
brought the linen wasn’t the mistress, but an underling, with a 
pale thin face and a very eager way of talking. “Oh, she would 
return toute suite and fetch the collars. She would bring them 
back in several minutes, and the handkerchiefs; were they not to 
Mademoiselle? Oh, she was extremely sorry ; she would take them 
back—oh, at once.” She went. After a short period she returned 
more voluble and eager than ever. The blanchisseuse was ill, 
and she had charge of the affairs, and that was how it was the 
collars of Mademoiselle were not there ; but she would bring them the 
next morning at nine hours. That was the very last we saw of her. 
Days passed on, still my collars came not. And we determined 
to take steps. We went and got that abandoned blanchisseuse’s 
address from Madame Laperche. We started for the woman’s 
abode. We had resolved to crush her and tear my collars and 
handkerchiefs from her harpy claws. Well, we got there. “Where 
is madame la blanchisseuse?” I asked. Madame came forward—the 
fat person—with her face beaming with oily smiles. “Oh, it was so 
very gentille of Mesdames to call upon her. She thanked them a 
thousand times. Would Madame give herself the pain to look at 
these mouchoirs. They were marked with a ©, is it not? And the 
linen of Madame was also marked withaC. Perfectly. Well, observe 
the C on this handkerchief ; and on the other behold—M.! What 
more could Madame require?” Alas, they were the very same 
that had first been brought, and which had been kept by her all 
this time. It was useless to remonstrate. Indeed, what was I 
to do against this oily fat woman, who smiled so broadly and 
chattered so fast, and lied so volubly? My haughty courage oozed 
away. As for Reidie, she collapsed behind me. All the starch was 
out of her too; and we brought away those dilapidated mouchoivs, 
only too thankful at last to get anything. 


13 
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June 11th, 1886. 

I thought this was to have been my last Sunday in Paris; but the 
weather has been so unsettled that we have decided to give up 
Normandy, as we both feel we are learning a great deal that will be 
very useful to us. If it were to be wet out of doors at Etaples we 
should be vexed at losing the certain advantages we have here, so 
we shall probably get a look at Rouen on our way home. 

I had an adventure the other day. Monsieur A. B. C. came to the 
atelier, as is his wont, last Friday, and gave a speech—which is also 
his custom—on the sketches. I, always, during these speeches, make 
a little portrait of him in my sketch-book, and lately he has asked to 
look at it afterwards. Now there was a sinful little caricature of 
him in a corner of one of the pages, which I was always in a state 
of alarm lest he should discover; for we have been told that he 
never forgives any one who laughs at him. Well, last Friday, as 
usual, he called me up, and asked to see his portrait; and after 
looking at it, he turned over the leaves and gazed at the other things 
in the book—your portrait for one. I had got pretty hardy by this 
time, my sinful drawing never having been discovered, and stood 
looking on composedly, when alack! he turned a page, and there it 
was, staring him in the face! The head student of the atelier was 
standing by him, and knew it in a minute; and she yielded to the 
temptation of Satan, and pointed it out to him. And he looked— 
and then he burst out into a great roar of laughter. There he sat 
and roared, and all the others laughed in chorus, and I felt an un- 
speakable worm. Why am I impelled by the Enemy of mankind to 
make caricatures of people I shouldn’t? I don’t know. But he 
wasn’t so outrageously cross as might have been expected when he 
did get over laughing. He looked at me with a most comical 
expression, as I ruefully remarked, “Je vous demande pardon, 
Monsieur.” 

Evening. 

We went and saw Miss Howard this afternoon. She was playing 
her piano, and she treated us to a little music. She knows a good 
many musical celebrities, and told us that she thinks the Abbé Liszt is 
like the devil in his appearance. We generally call our Sir F. L. 
the handsome fiend; but I think A. B. C. is more like Satan than 
he is. Don’t you ever be afraid, my dear sir, that I shall ever 
marry a Frenchman. Indeed, I feel strongly disposed to agree 
with Miss Alice Hamilton’s remark: “The Lord made the world 
for Englishwomen to travel about in it, and Frenchmen so ugly 
that Englishwomen might not fall in love with them.” 

Reidie has bought a nice piece of tapestry to hang up in her 
studio. We were told of a certain little street near the Panthéon 
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where we should find two shops, in either of which we might find 
tapestry ; but we were told that the ladies who presided over these 
establishments would certainly try their best to cheat us. Therefore 
we chose a pouring wet afternoon, when we had been to the atelier 
and got a roll of canvas each. We looked as forlorn and poor as 
we could. A button was half off my ulster, and my gloves had 
holes in the finger-ends. Reidie’s hat was a weather-beaten and 
ancient-looking concern, and our demeanour generally indicated 
extreme misery. We felt this was the time to attack the tapestry 
lady ; so we went in. “Tapestry? But yes! she had quantities 
of most beautiful tapestry, which Mesdames were most welcome to 
regard.” So we regarded, and Reidie picked out one nice bit, and 
asked the price. It was fifty-five francs. “Too much,” says Reidie. 
I said, “ Tell her you’ve only got so much to spend, and see if it will 
bring her down.” So Reidie offered her thirty for it. “Oh, she 
never came down in her prices! She hadn’t charged Madame more 
because she was English. Oh, no! That was not her practice. 
But certainly not.” So we looked at some other pieces for a little 
while, and then Reidie took up this piece again. ‘“ What did 
you say was the price of this?” “Thirty-five francs, Madame,” 
said that unblushing person, with a smile of conscious virtue. So 
we got it for that. I believe if Reidie had kept on she could 
have got it cheaper still. They don’t care a pin about telling 
lies, this nation. 

Miss Howard says she has been in the French Parliament once or 
twice, and it is such fun. She says if a man gets into the tribune to 
speak, you can’t hear a word he says; all the members roar, and 
shout and gabble to each other, and every now and then a man who 
sits in a seat beneath the tribune frantically rings a large bell to try 
and obtain silence, but it is no use; and the uproar is just deafening. 
Somebody is near enough to hear, for I believe the speeches get 
reported; but she never heard anything. And sometimes the 
members get furious, and rush at each other, and challenge each 
other to duels. Then they take a trip to Belgium to fight it out. 


June 20th, 1886. 

We had a great deal of fun the other day when we went to Ver- 
sailles. Itisa very pretty journey of about an hour and a half on the 
top of the tram. We went over the Seine and by the big factory 
where they make the Sevres china, and then up a very pretty wooded 
road with villas and cottages on each side. The tram took us right 
up to the gate of the great palace. His Majesty King Louis XIV.— 
who was a puffed-up, conceited image—built this place, because he 
didn’t like living at his other palace of Saint-Germain; for he conld 
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see the towers of the Abbaye de Saint Denis from the terraces—where 
the Kings of France are buried—and he said he should go there soon 
enough. So he taxed his faithful subjects to the tune of forty 
million pounds, and built and decorated this immense palace, sur- 
rounding it with magnificent gardens filled with statues, fountains, 
terraces, and lakes, and flights of steps of solid marble. They used 
to call him Louis the Great—he was somewhere about five feet two ; 
but by means of high red heels and a haystack of a wig he managed 
to look like the sun in all his glory,—at least his courtiers gave him 
to understand so. 

Hundreds of workmen were employed to make these gardens, and 
scores of them died; but this, though felt to be annoying, was of no 
consequence really. Now, if there’s one thing I do pride myself 
on, it’s my distinctly Parisian accent. I am under the impression 
that when I speak French everybody must mistake me for a native. 
I also think that a French hat which I have bought must still 
further disguise my nationality. It was therefore doubly irritating 
when the guards at the door twinkled their eyes at us, and a guide 
said, ‘ Will you haf a guide, ladies, to show you ze palace?” Of 
course we weren’t going to be trotted round like two lost sheep. 
So we went on. At every turn Louis le Grand is smirking from the 
walls in his coronation robes, his clothes forming the biggest part of 
him. I believe in his lifetime the public were never allowed to see 
him without his wig on. It was handed to him through his bed 
curtains on the end of a stick before he got up. There is a great 
deal in dress, as I have respectfully tried to prove to you when you 
would wear that old brown coat—which I trust ere this has been 
bestowed in charity on some deserving object. So I told Mary 
Ann I wanted to see the two Trianons. These are—a smaller 
palace, in the grounds, where Louis XV. lived; and a much smaller 
place, about the size of Harrowden Hall, that poor Marie Antoinette 
had built, and where she used to go and play at being a farmeress, 
and was driven about in a fine gilded chariot drawn by white oxen. 
She dressed to imitate a Dresden china shepherdess. And she used 
to go and make butter in the dairy, because she naturally got so 
tired of sitting very stiff and upright in the grand chateau of 
Versailles. 

To-day we have been to hear Pere Hyacinthe. He left the 
Roman Catholic Church because he felt that he had a vocation for 
matrimony—so he says—and that it was unscriptural for the Church 
to forbid the priests to marry. Also he was oppressed by many 
abuses that he saw, and he now preaches in a church of his own, 
called the Gallican Apostolic Church. He is a handsome and a good 
man, and has married an American lady. He is also a fine orator. 
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He left off in the middle to mop his face and drink a little water—-for 
he got very excited. He uses a gesture very common with French 
preachers. He spreads his arms out wide, and suddenly brings his 
hand with a resounding clap on his stom . He said that 
marriage is a holy institution, and that good women lead their 
husbands and fathers and brothers and sons up to higher things; 
and he made a number of other very pretty compliments about the 
ladies, and then—as is the custom here and in America—the people 
clapped, and two sweetly interesting curates came round to collect in 
their surplices and cassocks, and the organist played the Wedding 
March. I’m sure if curates in England would do that they would 
get lots more money—especially from the charming ladies of their 
congregation. 


Hotet SAINT-GEORGES, 
49 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
June 19th, 1886. 
* Dear 


“T think the ‘Good Words’ article was right about the girl 
students not flirting. That is, the main body of them. Here 
and there you find distractingly pretty lasses, that all the lads 
run wild after. They take them sketching, they help them with 
their work, and clean their traps. But most of us are plain 
and unattractive, and do not enjoy these pleasing attentions. 
Besides which we are in earnest, and have plenty to do. Our 
model this week is a lovely fair girl with flesh ‘like a bowl of 
milk,’ as Carolus Duran said to-day ; and we have got a back view 
of her down to the waist, and below that white satin; and as 
work begins at eight, and goes on till twelve, we have to go to 
bed pretty early. And it does take all one’s energy to get the 
tones of that back. Likewise her hair is a ruddy gold, so you 
may imagine the difficulty of it. You would laugh to see the 
girls worship . They sit all round as if he were a saint. 
[He paints like an old master.| It is instructive to a thinking 
mind to see the students going into respectful convulsions at his 
jokes. He calls us his children. ‘Ah! mon enfant, he says, 
and pats one on the shoulder. We may call on him at his 
own atelier any Thursday and see his pictures that he has 
on hand. This teaches one a great deal. Monsieur Henner is 
called ‘the dear angel.’ He is a nice old man, and gives a very 
good lesson. The dear angel didn’t come yesterday when he 
was due. 

To-day A. B. C. painted on a study for a long time and 
made it look fine. His chief insistence is that, if you get 
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your values just, and then put in the accents of light and 
shade, your study does not want any more niggling. If we 
begin to put in any little details before we have got the 
broad values right, we get into hot water. He don’t care 
how he abuses us. ‘Why make you these little machines? 
Get the great light and the broad shadow, all simple—simple— 
simple.’ We have to draw all the first morning. Then set the 
charcoal and rub in the effect with thin colour, then paint solidly. 
The model only sits one week, but we are to have our present 
one a fortnight because there is so much to do to her. We are 
obliged to paint life-size. I have copied a bit of an Andrea del 
Sarto at the Louvre, and I am going to start a Vandyck on 
Tuesday. There are such lovely things there. A huge Paolo 
Veronese of the marriage feast at Cana, and all the guests are 
dressed as Venetian nobles. But there is also a collection of 
killing jokes by Rubens. Her Majesty Queen Marie, wife of 
Henri 1V., ordered this gentleman to paint a series of pictures of 
her life, and they all hang in a gallery in the Louvre. Master 
Rubens laid his flattering unction on with a trowel. There is no 
mistake about it. The birth of the lady is welcomed by rubicund 
gods and goddesses, bouncing about in the sky. She is educated 
by Minerva, while various other heavenly bodies stand round in 
attitudes and smirk. Then more fat divinities fly down from 
heaven to show her picture to Henri, who stands in an attitude 
of rapture at the sight. Then—oh, best fun of all!—she is 
married by proxy to the envoy from France. She is very 
gorgeous, fat, and stately, and is evidently trying to crush the 
poor envoy by her majestic port. He stands there very stiff 
and straight, trying his best to keep a stiff upper lip and not 
be crushed. He has a most aggressive air, as if he were 
thinking ‘I am not going to be put out of countenance by any 
female. After which Marie de Medicis comes to France in a 
grand galley. Gods and goddesses flop about the sky, and 
tobacco-juicy mermaids bounce and splash around the barge. 
Then we see Henri as Jupiter, and Marie as Juno, smirking 
away as usual. Then Henri is taken up to heaven in full 
Roman military costume and a laurel wreath, while the Genius 
of France presses the sceptre and orb on Marie, who looks 
coy and reluctant to assume the dignity. The French nobles 
flock around to offer their fealty (they hated her being made 
regent really). And then Marie and her son, the Dauphin, go 
in a ship with mermaids splashing around and rowing. And 
oh, the mermaids! 


“We went to Saint Denis to see the Abbey where the 
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kings of France were buried. It is a lovely Abbey. The West 
Front is transition Norman, and the doors are a wonder of iron- 
work. The recumbent statues of kings and princes are very 
beautiful. St. Louis had many of them done in the thirteenth 
century; and they are so pure in their lines, and simple, and 
majestic. He had these monuments put up to his ancestors. But 
those who came after also have monuments there. Some of them 
are mighty structures, with heroic size statues of the king and 
his wife kneeling on the top of a canopy. The tomb is surrounded 
by allegorical figures, and under the canopy there lie careful 
reproductions—in marble—of their dead bodies, quite nude, 
with the slit in the torso made by the embalmers. They look 
most ghastly. Louis XII. and his first wife are treated so, 
and Francis I. and his. The contrast between the majestic 
robed kneeling figures above and these stark corpses below is 
startling. We saw the tomb of Fredegonde too, and went down 
into the royal vaults and saw the coffins of Louis XV., Louis 
XVI, and Marie Antoinette, through a grating. Those miserable 
miscreants of the Terror scattered many of the bodies of former 
kings to the four winds. They went like devils howling to the 
Abbey and tore the coffins out and rent them asunder. The 
clerestory windows here are gorgeous. The colour is like a 
dream, and the columns are pure white still, for there is no 
fog and smoke to blacken them. On the town-hall outside we 
saw the old battle-cry of France: Montjoye Saint Denys.’ It 
does seem a crime that this nation has upset its stately royal 
traditions ; but when you think of the awful sins of those kings, 
you understand. Versailles made us laugh consumedly. All the 
place is redolent of Louis Quatorze, ‘Le grand monarque.” He 
is smirking in his big wig and splendid robes wherever you go. 
His emblem, the san, actually appears on the reredos of the palace 
chapel. ‘To all the glories of France,’ sprawls across the front 
of the palace. The sublime conceit of that man is one of the 
greatest jokes I know. Have you ever read Thackeray’s ‘ Paris 
Sketch Book’? I believe he has a little drawing of Louis in 
his robes, after a majestic picture by Rigaud in the Louvre. 
Then by the side of this the clothes of Louis, and thirdly Louis 
without his clothes. 

“We are in the famous Latin quarter. We see lots of raffish 
medical students, and hear them, too, sometimes at night. We 
have been to call on a fellow-student—a Highlander—who lives 
under the shadow of the Pantheon. As we came home to-night 
we were passed by youths singing some wild song in chorus. It 
ig a quaint part of Paris, and very old, We leave Paris next 
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Saturday, and expect to arrive at Victoria some time on Sunday 
morning. 

“It is getting late, and I was awake at six this morning. To- 
morrow being Sunday, I shall be able to have a little more 
slumber. 

“Most respected sir, farewell until I see you, which I hope to 
do some time during the week after next.” 





With Compliments and Thanks.” 


I. 


Ir was about an hour before midnight, and Dick Everard’s rooms 
at Cambridge were full of visitors. Although he was in his 
third year, he still kept in lodgings, on the ground of greater 
comfort. The furniture was of the usual kind; on the walls a 
few engravings, purporting to be proofs, a well-filled pipe-rack, 
and a couple of tin shields bearing the arms of their owner's 
school and college. In one corner lay a pile of caps and gowns 
belonging to his visitors, most of whom were smoking comfort- 
ably in easy-chairs, while one, unheeded by the rest, was pounding 
out the Gondoliers from an ancient piano. On the table were 
whisky and tobacco, and the bookshelves contained some battered 
novels and some very new-looking editions of the classics. And 
on the hearthrug, to complete the catalogue, stood Dick Everard 
himself, whose ordinarily smiling countenance was at this 
moment flushed and indignant, for he was just bringing to an 
end an eloquent and impassioned speech. Its subject was the 
corruption of the press and the awful ignorance of editors, and it 
was based on personal experience. 

“The whole system,” he cried in conclusion, “is utterly rotten, 
and our papers and magazines are controlled by a narrow-minded 
clique. It is a notorious fact that editors have no true sense of 
their duty, and simply refuse to look at an outside contribution. 
What we must demand—what we must insist upon (it’s no good 
your sniggering like that, Tom) is a thorough and complete re- 
form !” with which noble peroration the orator ceased, and began to 
refill his pipe, which had been allowed to go out in his excitement. 

“Hear, hear!” said Tom Longley, the smiling critic referred 
to. “ You ought to speak at the Union, Everard. And which is 
the particular sinner this time ?” 

“ Well, you fellows remember a story of mine which I read you 
last term—‘The Widow’s Curse’ it was called? You told me 
yourselves, some of you, that it was the most pathetic thing you 
had ever heard.” 
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“So it was,” remarked a cheerful little man, the cox of his college 
boat, whose real name happened to be Reginald Crawshaw, but 
who was always known as “Stumps ”—“So it was. You read 
it to us that evening when most of us had been to Baitsbite and 
back, and were simply longing for bed. And so the ‘Curse’ has 
come home to roost, eh?” 

“Don’t talk rot, Stumps,” answered the indignant author; 
“you know you admired it. Though I wrote it myself, I can’t 
help seeing that it is better than nine-tenths of the things that 
appear in the magazines. Well, I sent it to the editor of the 
West-End Review, thinking that he would simply jump at it. 
And this morning I get it back again—Declined! A story which 
is far and away better than the trash in this month’s number!” 

“The editor ought to be kicked,” said Stumps sympathetically ; 
“ let’s hear his letter.” 

“He hasn’t even the common civility to send a letter, only a 
printed form. Here it is,” and Everard drew a small slip of 
paper from his pocket. ‘“ ‘The editor of the West-End Review 
regrets that he is unable to make use of the enclosed story, which 
he therefore returns with his compliments aud thanks,’ As if I 
wanted his thanks!” and he proceeded moodily to relight his 
pipe with the offending document. 

“ Rough luck, Dick,” said Tom Longley ; “but surely there are 
plenty of other magazines whose editors may have better taste. 
And this fellow will feel badly scored off when he sees the 
‘ Accursed Widow ’—what? Oh, I’m sorry—the ‘ Widow's Curse’ 
—printed in another paper. Why not offer it somewhere else?” 

Everard smiled sadly. 

“Ah, that’s just it,” he answered; “one editor is as bad as 
another. There is—it is a well-known thing among literary men 
—a disgraceful conspiracy among them not to look at outside 
work, and unless you get within the ring, your chances are quite 
worthless.” 

“Talking of the ring,” said another stolid-faced youth, who 
had been placidly dozing, “did you chaps see that Slavin——” 

“Shut up, Bill!” said Stumps, sternly, “none of your Pink 
Un talk to-night. We are all intellectual—we are going to help 
a rising genius—you, Everard—to delight a grateful public.” 

“He had better begin,” said the man at the piano, suddenly 
ceasing his performance, and turning round on the music-stool, 
“by pacifying an angry tutor. You cut Dodgson’s Plato lecture 
again to-day, Dick, and he didn’t looked pleased. You'll get 
ploughed in your Tripos, unless you’re careful. Why on earth 
you don’t give up that writing nonsense, in which you will never 
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do anything, and stick to classics, I can’t conceive. And if you 
must write, why not send your things to the Granta?” 

“The Granta, indeed! A mere frivolous rag,” said the author. 
“ You mentioned old Dodgson—and it is men like that, who are 
in places of authority, that are the real curse of the University 
—bigoted pedants, who look upon their own knowledge as the sum 
of scholarship. Why should I go toa Plato lecture? I hate 
classics, and I should be left to develop my literary tastes 
unimpeded ; so ought every one—we want breadth and culture, 
every one ought to be left to improve his mind according to his 
natural bent.” 

“Great idea,” said Stumps. “ Bill here would smoke and read 
the Sportsman all day, and Longley would play golf at Coldham 
every morning. I should have to tub Freshers all day long, 
though, I suppose,” he added mournfully, “and I think I’d almost 
as soon listen to old Rollison lecturing on trigonometry.” 

“Well, Dick will be free to develop his literary tastes—in the 
bosom of his family—if he is not careful,” said the musician, “ for 
if he goes on in this way, scribbling every morning, and cutting 
all his lectures, he’ll be sent down.” 

“What if lam?” exclaimed Everard ; “I shall not be the first— 


” 


er —— 

“Genius,” prompted Stumps. 

“Whom the University has failed to appreciate. Look at the 
tutor, old Dodgson, now. What does he know of literature? 
What sympathy has he with art, or with the artistic temperament ? 
I have, as you know, the artistic temperament.” (‘ Hear, hear,” 
from Longley. ‘“ Does it hurt much?” from Stumps.) “And 
they expect me to give my whole attention to conditional sentences 
end Greek particles! How can a man like Dodgson understand 
my feelings ?” 

“Give him the ‘ Widow’s Curse’ to read,” suggested some one ; 
“that would make him sit up a bit.” 

“Put him in as the villain in your next story,” said Stumps ; 
“that’s what these novelist chaps always do with people whom 
they don’t like.” 

“Well, I tell you what it is,” resumed Everard, taking no 
notice of these friendly suggestions, “I am not going to stand it 
any longer—I am going to no more lectures this term, and I 
shall tell.old Dodgson the reason why. We will form a league— 
a society to break down the barriers of narrow prejudice.” 

“Tm on,” said Tom Longley. “The Anti-Lecture Company. 
Capital unlimited. Object, the total suppression of lectures and 
exams. President, R. Everard, Esq., Author of ‘The Widow’s 
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Curse’ and other works. Vice-President, T. Longley, Esq. 
Secretary—let’s see-—— Suit you, perhaps, Stumps?” 

“None for me, thanks,” answered the cautious Stumps. “T'll 
join the Board after allotment, and wait and see whether you 
fellows get gated or not before committing myself.” 

“It seems to me,” said Warburton, the man on the music-stool, 
“that you, Dick, and you other chaps are talking nonsense. 
Look at all the most successful men of the day—statesmen and 
lawyers and authors—nearly all of them began by taking good 
degrees at the Varsity. Much better stick to your reading, Dick, 
and then you will have something more to show for your three 
years at Cambridge than a valuable collection of ‘ Declined with 
thanks’ forms from every newspaper in London. And then you 
can take to literature seriously, if youstill want to, later on. Your 
present system doesn’t pay, in any sense.” 

“You are entirely wrong,” answered Everard, impatiently. 
“Do you suppose that Thackeray or Tennyson were any the better 
for what they learnt at college lectures? And as for your 
remarks about my writings, it is quite true that editors are 
partial and unfair as a general rule, but yet merit must prevail in 
time. Why, the Clarion published a sonnet of mine quite lately.” 

“ But forgot to pay you,” remarked Warburton. 

“And the long and short of it is, that I have determined to 
make a name in literature for myself—and I am going to no more 
lectures.” 

“For which you will be precious sorry before long,” Warburton 
said. ‘The proper object of Cambridge——” 

“Oh, dry up, you two,” broke in Stumps; “we've had enough 
of your blessed arguments for one night. I say, have you chaps 
heard that Johnson’s been asked by the President to row 
to-morrow ?” 

“ What! Johnson?” chorussed the rest, and literature gave 
way toa hot discussion on the merits of the Trial Eights crews 
then being made up—a discussion only ended by the sudden 
discovery that it wanted but two minutes to midnight, by which 
time they had all to be in their colleges. Then ensued a 
tumultuous rush for caps and gowns, and in half a minute 
Everard was left alone. He lit another pipe, and sat down to 
write a chapter of his latest story, but felt weighed down by the 
certainty that no editor would accept it. And so, after a short 
interval, he went to bed. 

When he awoke on the following morning, he remembered that 
he had a Thucydides lecture at ten o’clock, and lay in bed 
considering whether or not he should attend it. On the whole, 
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he felt that it would be impossible to do so after his brave words 
of the evening before. At the same time, however, he was aware 
that his tutor was likely to make things unpleasant for him, and 
his father, who, being a respectable solicitor, had no sympathy 
with literature, would certainly not welcome his premature 
reappearance in the domestic circle. “I must make this protest 
for the sake of art,” reflected Dick, “‘ and, besides, I couldn’t face 
those fellows if they saw me at lecture to-day after what I said 
last night. But there’s no denying that old Dodgson’s a beast, 
and I shall probably get into——” 


“ Hot water, sir!” said his landlady, knocking at the bedroom- 
door. 


II. 


As Everard was coming out of hall on ‘ie following evening 
he was stopped by the Fellow’s butle:, a solemn person, with 
an impassive countenance. “Mr. Dodgson’s compliments, sir,” 
he said, reading from a slip of paper in his hand, “and he’d 
like to see you at eight o’clock.” And he moved on to repeat the 
unwelcome invitation to another delinquent. 

It must be confessed that Everard’s feelings, as he crossed the 
court, and walked up the old oak staircase that led to his tutor’s 
rooms, were not wholly enviable. Might not it have been more 
prudent, after all, to have attended that Thucydides lecture? 
To suffer as a martyr for the sake of literature was all very well, 
but there was also the distinct and unpleasing vision of his 
reception by his family were he to be sent down. However, there 
was no help for it now, so he assumed an air of as much heroic 
fortitude as he could muster, and walked upstairs. 

At the top of the staircase, outside Mr. Dodgson’s door, he 
found a group of half-a-dozen men all, like himself, waiting for 
an interview with their tutor. ‘ Hullo, Dick,” exclaimed one of 
them, as Everard made his appearance, “you here too? Old 
Doddy ’ll be gating the whole college next. Sickening, I call it.” 

“Yes, he means business to-night, and no mistake,” said 
another man. “ He told Rogers he was a disgrace to the college, 
and gated him at eight for a week just for sticking sunflower 
seeds in the grass out in the court. Rogers said it was to 
cultivate an esthetic taste in the college, but it wasn’t any use. 
Here comes Bubbles. Well, what luck, Bubbles ? ” 

The door opened, and a stout youth with a dejected counten- 
ance appeared, and another man entered the tutor’s rooms in his 
place. “None at all,” sighed Bubbles. ‘He asked me why I 
hadn’t kept a chapel for a fortnight. I told him I was there in 
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spirit. ‘Oh,’ says old Doddy, with that sarcastic smile of his, 
‘you are one of those fortunate beings who can dissociate your 
mind and your body at will? This is really most interesting, 
Of course, then, I need feel no compunction in gating your body, 
as your spirit will be able to visit your friends as usual.’ Old 
beast!” said Bubbles, shaking his fist at the door. “ Well, I 
wish you chaps luck,” and he went down the stairs whistling. 

One by one the remaining members of the group were 
summoned into the tutor’s presence, to return presently looking 
cheerful or mournful according to the result of the interview. 
Everard, as the last-comer, had to wait until justice had been 
dealt out to all the others, a process which took some time, during 
which, like Mr. Bob Acres, he felt his courage oozing away from 
him. At last, however, his turn came. 

“Sit down, please, Mr. Everard,” said the tutor suavely, who 
was engaged in jotting down some memoranda, referring, probably, 
to the previous interviews. He was a tall middle-aged man, with 
shrewd eyes, which glanced keenly through a pair of spectacles 
at the person whom he was addressing. His dress was rather 
untidy, and the large writing-table as well as the sofa and chairs 
was thickly covered with an enormous quantity of papers and 
books and pamphlets. The room, no less than its occupant, 
impressed you with the idea of an industrious and active brain. 

At length Mr. Dodgson looked up from his writing. 

“ Well, Mr. Everard,” he began, ‘‘ you doubtless are aware why 
I sent for you. Have you any explanation to offer of your 
repeated absence from my lectures ?” 

Everard felt that the crisis had come; now or never was the 
time to vindicate his independence as a literary genius. But his 
eloquence of the previous night failed him. 

“Well, sir, the fact is—my real work—limited time—I mean, 
you see—in fact ”—growing desperate—“I don’t intend to come 
to any more lectures.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Dodgson took off his spectacles, wiped 
them, replaced them carefully, and glared at Everard as if 
anxious to convince himself that this was really an undergraduate, 
and not some new kind of animal. And Dick’s gaze was directed 
to the floor, while he fervently wished himself anywhere but in 
his present situation. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Dodgson at last. ‘And when, may I ask, did 
you form this—this remarkable resolution ?” 

“Last night, sir,” answered Dick, feeling more and more un- 
comfortable. 

“Last night,” repeated the tutor, as if trying to grasp the 
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meaning of the words, “you resolved—last night—that you 
would attend—no more lectures. Dear me. Would it be pre- 
suming too much if I were to ask your reasons for your—startling 
-—determination ?” 

“The fact is, sir,” answered Everard, mustering up a little 
courage, “that my talents do not lie in the direction of the 
Classical Tripos.” 

“T am disposed to agree with that view,” put in the tutor, 
drily. 

And, on the other hand, I feel that Iam destined to make a 
name in literature. It is as a novelist that I must distin- 
guish myself; without boasting, I may say that I have some 
originality.” 

“ Your conduct has already convinced me of that.” 

“ Bat, if I am to do myself justice, my whole time henceforth 
must be devoted to the art of fiction.” 

“ Judging from some excuses I have had to-night, you are not 
without fellow-students in this college.” 

“And it is therefore mere waste of time for me to spend the 
mornings at Thucydides lectures. You, sir, are no doubt an 
eminent classic.” 

Mr. Dodgson bowed gravely. 

“But you have no knowledge of, or sympathy with, modern 
English literature. If you had, you would know how difficult a 
thing it is to overcome the cliquism and prejudices of editors, and 
how the task is one to which it is necessary to give one’s whole 
time and attention.” 

Had Everard possessed the necessary courage to look at his 
tutor, he would have seen that gentleman doing his utmost to 
repress a smile. His voice, however, was quite grave as he 
replied: “Indeed, Mr. Everard, I had no idea that we were 
nurturing a rising literary genius in our midst. Have your 
efforts met with much success hitherto?” 

Dick blushed somewhat. “ Not yet, sir,” he answered; “but I 
can’t help thinking that this is chiefly due to the short-sighted 
folly of the editors, who will never take a good thing from a man 
outside the ring. Why, quite lately "—Dick was warming to his 
subject, and had wholly lost his dread of his tutor—“I sent a 
story to the West-End Review—a monthly magazine, you know, 
sir—perhaps you've never seen it?” 

“‘T seem to have heard the name,” said the tutor. 

“Well, then, perhaps you know what poor stuff is often printed 
in it. Yet they rejected my story, which was really powerful. 
Unless I read it to you, you wouldn’t understand its good points,” 
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“Unless by any chance,” interrupted Mr. Dodgson, with a quiet 
smile, “it was called ‘The Widow’s Curse’ ?” 

Everard sprang to his feet in his astonishment. “How on 
earth do you know that?” he shouted, quite forgetting, in his 
excitement, that he was addressing his college tutor. 

“Pray be seated,’ answered Mr. Dodgson tranquilly. ‘“ How 
do I know it? Merely from the curious fact that I happen to be 
editing the West-Fnd Review !” 

Dick sat down heavily in his chair and gasped. The remem- 
brance of his remarks about dons and editors completely crushed 
him. This was indeed an awful staggerer, to find that old 
Dodgson, whom he had always thought of contemptuously as a 
mere classical pedant, was in fact the editor of one of the leading 
magazines ! 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Everard ; I am not in the least offended 
by your remarks about editors in general, and the director of the 
West-End Review in particular, though you can hardly expect me 
to agree with them. Besides, before long your opinions on this 
subject may be somewhat altered. And now, my dear fellow ”— 
could this be the stern tutor ?—“ let us look at the matter from a 
common-sense point of view. We must have no more talk of not 
attending lectures. You are here at Cambridge for many reasons, 
but one of the most important is to train you to work hard at 
subjects for which you may have but little liking, and for having 
learnt this lesson you will be grateful when you have forgotten 
every word of Greek. Go on writing by all means, but make 
your work for your degree, both for your parents’ sake and your 
own, the main thing. As to the ‘Widow’s Curse,’ I remember 
reading it quite well, and there is a good deal of promise in it. 
So many contributions come in that I didn’t notice its author’s 
name particularly, and certainly did not connect it with the 
gentleman who cuts my Thucydides lectures. However, as I said, 
there is a good deal of promise in the story, though it must be 
greatly toned down and given a less melodramatic title before we 
can use it. Bring it to me before the end of the term, and I will 
give you a few hints, by the aid of which you can retouch it in 
the vac., and then I daresay we'll find a corner in the magazine for 
it somewhere. Good evening. Oh, by-the-way, I must ask you 
not to mention our conversation to any one, as I prefer—for many 
reasons—my connection with the periodical press not to be gene- 
rally known in the college. Good evening.” 

Everard could do no more than blurt out “ Good evening, sir,” 
and stumbled down the stairs like one in a dream. 

While passing through the court he was met by Stumps, who 
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accosted him cheerfully : “ Hallo, Dick! Just been round to your 
rooms. Will you play racquets to-morrow morning? There’s 
only one lecture, and I know that you don’t mind cutting that. 
Why, what’s up, man? You look as solemn as anowl! Those 
editors been at it again ?” 

Everard looked vacantly at his friend, and answered him slowly 
and distinctly in the following terms :— 

“T will not play racquets to-morrow. The man who cuts 
lectures is a fool. And editors are the best, the noblest, and most 
disinterested of mankind. They are always willing to help 
genius; they are the true glory of this country.” 

And he passed on by the porter’s lodge into the night, leaving 
Stumps speechless. 


Antuony C. DEANE. 














































































































Lady Sean's Vagaries. 


Cuapter IX. 


“Oh! ope the door, Lord Gregory.”— Old Ballad. 


Down in the West of Scotland, the old Castle in which Lady 
Jean first saw the light was standing, like a gruff drowsy 
sentinel, in the heat of the summer sunshine. The locality was not 
specially romantic and attractive. The hills which hemmed it in 
were a low green range, not a circle of bold purple peaks. The dis- 
trict was made up of marsh and moorland. The time was still to 
come when they were to “cast up” minerals worth all the precious 
stones of all the fairy tales. The very park was here a brown bog, 
and there a gray rabbit warren. The line “’mong moors and 
mosses mony o” seemed to have been written with special 
reference to the neighbourhood. 

But not far offa great river flowed to the sea with its waters 
still undefiled by the abominations of a large city’s sewage, and 
its broomy banks unspoilt by quays and factories. At its mouth 
it met the highland hills which guarded it royally. At its source 
it skipped and danced like other young things, indulging in 
foaming falls and shady pools, among beetling crags which had 
been the resort of hunted Covenanters ; and still farther back in 
the misty past of Scotland’s dark days, Wallace wight and his 
men had lain hidden in the remotest recesses. 

Summer can gladden bleaker wastes than that round Lady 
Jean’s birthplace. In the bogs the grass of Parnassus showed 
a face fairer than that of any lily; on the moor the white 
tufts of the canna fluttered above the purple spikes of heather. 
Along the formal terraces of the Castle gardens the little spicy 
Scotch roses, “like wee white cockades,” and the great pink 
cabbage-roses, heavy with sweetness, were loading the air with 
perfume. 

The avenue was not the great feature of the Castle environs, 
for its elms and beeches were sparse and somewhat twisted and 
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distorted by the winds, which clawed and tore at them with 
special viciousness at certain seasons of the year. The chief 
porter’s lodge was little better than a labourer’s cottage, and was 
only distinguished by extra solidity and clumsiness. But the 
entrance gates made up for all. One of the earlier dukes had 
forgotten his national close-fistedness, and expended a huge sum, 
in pounds Scots, on a noble structure of massive iron finely 
wrought, surmounted by the family arms and the ducal coronet. 
The gates were worthy to be those of a palace. They were 
the pride of the country-side and the glory of the clan. Such 
gates could admit to no common territory—the possession 
of a common laird—to no seventeenth or eighteenth century 
trader in Virginian tobacco or West Indian sugar, who had by 
recent purchase raised himself to the coveted position of a 
landowner. Within these gates, which were as good as a patent 
of nobility, were to be found blue blood and an ancient name, 
with the virtues and vices which might be expected to accrue 
from them. 

It was little wonder that when a dusty post-chaise, with post- 
horses hanging their heads in the slumbrous afternoon heat, and 
pawing their weary feet in protest against the plague of flies, 
drew up before the stately gates, the lady who was the occupant 
of the chaise should take the first opportunity of calling the 
attention of the two children—her sole companions—to the sig- 
nificant sign of high rank and long pedigree. 

“Look, Jock! look, Sholto! there are the Castle Douglas gates. 
Look your fill. Take note of their figures and their tracery—as 
of frail lace, though the material is the metal of which swords and 
axes are fashioned ; you will not see their like between this and 
Holyrood. I have not set eyes on them since I passed out of 
them many a long year and day since. But there is no change in 
them ; they will see out your day and mine, as they have seen out 
the days of our fathers before us. They are closed now, as they 
were not wont to be, in the daylight, in fine weather; but wait till 
our driver pulls the bell, then they’ll open in time to its clang, 
leisurely as befits their dignity, and admit us to the park and the 
Castle grounds, which I used to know as well as you knew the 
kail-yard in which you learnt to run your lanes at Chelsea. 
Would that your dear father were here to share our weleome—no 
heart could deny it to you, my little men, and to him and me for 
your sakes, and it will be all the heartier because it has been long 
in keeping for us.” 

Lady Jean was in every respect the reverse of the Hebrew 
matron Naomi, for Lady Jean counted that she had gone out 
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empty and was coming back full, she had gone out poor and was 
coming back rich. 

But the great gates did not stir the hundredth part of 
an inch in answer to the driver’s summons. No lodge-keeper 
issued in haste from the homely lodge, no figure or face 
appeared at door or window, though without doubt there were 
curious, scandalised or pitying eyes peering unseen out of the 
background. 

Lady Jean was forced to alight, and, taking her sons one in 
each hand, to advance and challenge the barrier. It was several 
years since she had parted from Euphie Montgomerie in London. 
Lady Jean had lingered on there—unable to tear herself away 
from the neighbourhood of the King’s Bench, and the prisoner 
within its bounds, hoping against hope that his debts would be 
paid by a miracle, and he would be set free—parleying from a 
distance with her implacable, incredulous brother, until the usual 
result had ensued. In spite of the efforts of Nursie—still alive, 
still striving to hold the household together and to keep her 
mistress in check—the allowance from the Government had 
been squandered and encroached upon, chiefly to supply 
Mr. Drummond’s wants, as the allowance from the Duke had 
been dealt with, after the date of Lady Jean’s inauspicious 
marriage, 

Drowned in debt, and nearly as penniless as before, Lady 
Jean’s position was little better than it had been when Mr. 
Pelham relieved her necessities. She had then taken the bold 
resolution of travelling down with her children and Nursie, 
by coach, to Scotland, and appealing to his Grace in person. 
When she had made up her mind to the step, she no more 
questioned its efficacy than if she had parted from her brother, 
on the best of terms, only the day before. She behaved exactly 
as if there had been no mortal quarrel, with its insulting 
suspicions and cruel aspersions, pending between the two, as if she 
had never known adversity. She was exhilarated by the sight of 
her native country, and once more exultant in the prospect of the 
triumph of her children, with no drawback to her joy save the 
absence of the man whose presence would have made confusion 
worse confounded. 

Arrived in Glasgow, unsubdued by the fatigue of the long 
journey, day and night, from London, a post-chaise had brought 
the small cavalcade to the Castle gates. Nursie was the excep- 
tion. She had craved leave to await the result at the last post- 
house on the route. It was the first and last time she forsook her 
mistress, yet the Castle had been her home in the past, just as it 
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had been Lady Jean’s. Nursie might take it for granted that 
some of her old friends had survived to greet her kindly, and give 
her all the news of the place, which was full of associations for 
her. She was keenly interested and curious with regard to the 
sequel of Lady Jean’s visit. 

“But I canna—no, I canna gae forret,” she told herself, 
wringing her horny hands, “ and see the puir thing’s hie hopes 
dashed to the ground, and listen in her hearing to the lichtlying 
and denying to her face o’ her richt to her bairns, who are the 
apples o’ her een, and their claim to the Castle and lands o’ their 
forbears when the Duke is dune wi’ them. Will she turn on them 
like a she-bear whom they would rob of her whelps, or will she 
fa’ doon dead at their feet? Her that had sic a fine proud speerit 
to start wi’, and was mair o’ a man, for a’ her delicate leddy ways, 
than ever his Grace was? Oh, my braw bonnie leddy! Oh, my 
innocent lambs o’ bairns!” 

“JT never thought you were a coward before, Nursie,” said Lady 
Jean in reproachful surprise, while her cheerful confidence was 
unabated, and she had ample indulgence for her servant’s weak- 
ness. “Bide behind if you will, we'll send back for you when 
we've won the day; it will not be long: maybe you're right, 
maybe you're too old to do battle, but you’re not too old to share 
the victory.” 

Lady Jean did not look a day older than she had looked when 
she had parted from Euphie, than she had looked at the celebra- 
tion of her birthday, or at the christening festival at Rheims. 
That marvellously abiding youth and beauty of hers belonged in 
part to her high-strung nature, in part to her delicate constitution. 
They lent a certain lingering maidenliness to the tall slender 
figure, to the soft if slightly wasted contour of her cheek, to the 
hectic brilliance, mimicking a rose-leaf freshness, of her com- 
plexion. She was richly dressed for the important occasion. It 
might be safely said no such elegant presence had graced the 
entrance gates since the now distant day when Lady Jean had 
emerged from them to go with her faithful Nursie and live in a 
single lady’s lodgings in Edinburgh. ‘To compare her to the 
present mistress of the Castle, his Grace’s sturdy, rustic Duchess, 
were to match a “ maiden fern ” with a “ docken blade.” 

Lady Jean’s young sons, boys between four and five years of 
age, were also got up, regardless of expense, for their début at 
Castle Douglas. They were in the old-fashioned perfection of 
miniature men’s dresses, long velvet “ coaties,” long brocade vests, 
lace at their throats and their wrists, little knee-breeches, little 
silk stockings and buckled shoes all complete. Lady Jean, in her 
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fond folly, had even furnished her baby-boys with little sword- 
canes, which they might flourish swaggeringly. The children 
were handsome, and set off their fine clothes, but were altogether 
different in style, even in size. 

“Nobody would have supposed them to be twins,” everybody 
said; though, when it comes to that, dissimilarity is often as 
marked a characteristic as is the much-talked-of similarity between 
twin children. 

Little Jock was inclined to be dark-haired and dark-eyed, big 
and far-forward for his age—a Drummond in physique. Sholto, 
on the other hand, was as blonde-haired, white-skinned, back- 
ward and timid for his years as his twin brother was robust, 
brown and bold. Sholto was the image of his mother in all 
save his backwardness and shyness. The likeness was a point 
in his favour. Another count less conspicuous, but significant 
in its way, was the instinctive care and protection Jock afforded. 
to Sholto. 

Lady Jean ranged a child on each side of her, as a hen would 
marshal her chickens, and advanced intrepidly and with youthful 
eagerness to the attack. The great gate in its stateliness acquired 
a frowning, obdurate aspect. 

She pushed it with her slender gloved hand. It did not yield 
a hair’s breadth. She found to her amazement that the strong 
lock was turned, the huge key withdrawn, and the heavy bolt 
shot across the aperture. Still, she was more surprised than 
discomfited. 

“ Heyday! what’s wrong at the Castle? Is his Grace in a state 
of siege? Have you all gone gyte that you should lock and bolt 
yourselves in, in broad daylight on asummer day? Surely this 
is not a time to fear Hielan’ caterans. Has there been a third 
rebellion of which we have not heard in the south, or what ails 
you ?” she cried almost gaily. 

But as the silence remained unbroken save for the drone of a 
heather bee and the melancholy cry of a pee-wit, her appeal grew 
more urgent and imperative, and her voice took a tone of 
indignant protest. 

“Keeper, Keeper, you were wont to be Sandy Lochhead in my 
day, but the place may well have changed hands ere now! Throw 
open the gates this instant! Do you know who you're keeping 
out? It is little to say your master’s sister ; it is his nephews— 
the heir and the heir’s brother—you’re bidding stand behind 
closed doors. I’m Lady Jean Drummond, and these are my two 
fine sons—a goodly sight for a childless man and woman. My 
sons are here waiting his Grace’s pleasure. Give warning to my 
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sister-in-law, the Duchess, to make ready for us. She’s more of a 
housekeeper than any Duchess that ever went before her, she'll 
know what to do. She'll see that the old nurseries are aired, and 
my rooms put in order; do you hear? Is it possible that Ive 
come back to the house that was my father’s and my father’s 
father’s, and there’s not a body to know me and let me in, 
and come and look at my bairns?” 

A dawning forlornness and dismay stole into her bewilderment. 
The awe of the strange silence, which was all the answer that 
came to their mother’s vehement protest—the reception so different 
from what they had been taught to expect, began to tell on the 
children according to their different dispositions. Sholto, who 
was weak-nerved, commenced to shiver and whimper. 

“Whisht, Sholto, Il tak’ care of you.” Jock clapped his twin 
brother on the trembling shoulder, and undertook without 
hesitation the office of natural guardian. “ Mother, will I draw 
my swordie, and see if it will not go through a hole in the gates, 
and pick the lock ?” 

“What manners are these? ” cried Lady Jean, her voice grown 
shrill in impotent wrath, and the terror at last awakened in her. 
“What behaviour is this you're treating me to? But it is not 
me alone, it is far more than me. It is your old lord’s 
grandsons, your future masters, whom you're so daft as to spurn 
from their inheritance. Open this minute, whoever is within 
this house, or the gates will open of their accord and shame 
you; the very lifts will fall and hide your disobedience and 
insolence.” 

Still not a sound of human speech in reply to her challenge. 
Lady Jean herself grew desperate. If she had been alone she 
would have lifted up her head and walked away, though she had 
dropped down in sheer weariness and weakness on the inhospitable 
threshold. But she looked at her idolized children thus rejected 
and set at nought, and the grievous change from the anticipation 
to the reality broke down even her spirit. Heedless as to who 
might hear or see, indifferent, like a true patrician, to what 
disgraceful construction the mystified driver of the chaise might put 
on the scene, she added her tearless sobs to the tears of the little 
boys, for Jock’s precocious manhood had failed at the pinch; she 
half sunk to the ground, clinging to the gates for support. She 
beat with her feeble hands on the relentless iron, while she 
moaned : “Qh, cruel brother! oh, barbarous man! But if you 
will only take your nephews in, and grant your own flesh and 
blood their rights, I, their miserable mother, will not stand 
in their way or yours. I'll give them up, though my heart should 
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break ; I'll go back to my man who is not here to take my part, 
nor ever trouble you more.” 

At that piteous cry the lodge-door was cautiously opened, and 
a sandy-haired keeper in moleskins and a rabbit-skin cap stepped 
out, glancing keenly all around as he approached the little 
group. 

“Oh, Leddy Jean,” he cried in distress, far removed from hers, 
indeed, but honest distress nevertheless; “dinna tak’ on sae. 
Dinna think I dinna mind you weel, and feel for you sair, though 
I was nae mair than the dug laddie doon at the kennels when 
the Duke got a wife and you gaed awa’, and I’m but the lodge- 
keeper and his Grace’s servant this day. You were aye a brave, 
bonnie leddy, wi’ a pleasant word for gentle and simple, and ilka 
body that kenned you then would be blithe to see you again, and 
to be made acquent with your lad-bairns, whether they’re to rule 
at the Castle when my lord’s dune wi’t or no. But you ken, my 
leddy, it is not for the like o’ hiz to meddle, and you ken what the 
Duke is when his orders are contravened.” 

“What were his orders?” demanded Lady Jean, mastering 
herself and regaining her composure. 

“To shut the gates in your face. Gude forgie him!” said the 
man unwillingly. “But we took it upon us, me and my Jenny, 
to steal a march and close them aforehand—not without a hope 
that you micht tak’ the hint and ride by, gin you did pass this 
way, as the Duke had word.” 

“But what for would he shut the gates on his father’s grand- 
sons, though he bore malice against their father and mother?” 
insisted Lady Jean. “ The twin lads are all that he has for heirs, 
and they never did him wrong,” she pleaded wistfully. 

The man hung his head, reluctant to go on with the bitter tale, 
but perhaps it was better for the poor lady to hear it in its 
unvarnished harshness. 

“ Because his Grace says the bairns are no nevvies o’ his, and 
no sons of yours and Mr. Drummond’s. They are twa beggar- 
brats you took out o’ the vennels and gutters o’ Paris, and have 
brocht hame to cheat a Scotch nobleman into leaving them his 
lands, in order that a wilfu’ woman and a broken dyvour may 
reap the benefit.” 

Lady Jean was standing erect, stately and beautiful, her eyes 
flaming like the eyes of a Juno. 

“The liar!” she cried—“ the base, heartless liar! to seek to 
"file his own nest, to drag down his kindred into the mire, and 
trample them under his devil’s hoofs. Would he cast such a vile 
slur on me, my helpless man, and my blessed bairns? Would he 
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deprive us of our birthright and our good name—all that we have 
left—and brand us as the meanest, the most depraved of criminals ? 
If Mr. Drummond were out of the King’s Bench, where it is his 
misfortune and not his choice to lie, he would call my Lord Duke 
out a hundred times, when one would serve him, and give him his 
deserts for this monstrous saying. Are these boys like misbegotten 
nameless French beggar-brats, picked out of gaols and hospitals 
and all horrible dens ? ” 

As Lady Jean pointed to her cherished children, and recorded 
the gross insult offered to them, her spirit again gave way, and 
she lifted up her voice and wept passionately for the second 
time. 

“Oh, hooly! hooly! my leddy,” cried the lodge-keeper in 
distraction. “I canna bide to see a woman greet—let alane 
a grand leddy like you. I dinna believe a word his Grace has 
been sae left to himself as to say, though I should lose my placs 
for owning as muckle. But you’re ower true a leddy to tak’ my 
name in your mouth, and ruin a puir servant o’ your house for 
admitting that he thinks wi’ you. The laddies are gentles ilka 
inch o’ them, and the wee ane would be your very marrow gin he 
were in lassie’s claes.” 

“Is not that so, my man?” cried Lady Jean, wiping her eyes, 
and feeling flattered by the comparison. 

“His Grace may tak’ tent and repent,” continued the man in 
his clumsy effort at propitiation, “or it will be waur for him, 
since, if all tales be true, his Grace has need o’ repentance gin 
ever man had,” ended the keeper coolly. ‘The Duchess is frae 
hame,” he resumed confidentially, “ower at her father’s at the 
Mains, or this fell-like order would never have been gi’en. She's 
no’ an ill mistress or an ill freend, they tell me, though she’s no’ 
that weel fa’ured and hasna a saft tongue in her head; she’ as 
roch-spoken whiles as any fish-wife among them; but I’m no’ 
saying that she has not need to be, for it is nae easy seat she fills, 
and what’s the odds, gin she’s an honest woman and a leddy at 
heart? Speak her fair, my Leddy Jean, speak her fair, and she 
may come to your help and the help o’ the weans.” 

“T am obliged to you for your advice, seeing that it is 
unasked,” said Lady Jean, suddenly turning upon the speaker 
with a haughtiness which belied her words. ‘“ But we want no 
help, my good fellow, me and my sons, to be acknowledged for 
what we are, which is all that we ask. If there is a God in 
heaven, and justice on earth, we'll be cleared from this shameful 
accusation.” 

“T trust you will, my leddy,” said the man, a little disconcerted, 
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and doubtful how he was to make his next proposal, which he 
managed to do, nevertheless. 

“Task your grace for mentioning it, but we canna stand longer 
speaking through the bars.” 

“Like nuns and their visitors, with a grating between them, as 
I've seen in foreign parts,” cried Lady Jean, with a scornful 
laugb. 

“Maybe,” answered the keeper dubiously; “and there may 
likewise be no birds of the air there, to carry words and make 
mischief. Gin you can bring yoursel’ to walk round the corner 
by the lang dyke—it’s no a hunder yards—there’s a back yett as 
you may mind, by which you could enter, and reach the hoose here 
unseen. You would get a seat and rest yoursel’ till you were it 
to tak’ the road again, and overtak’ the chaise, which could drive 
on. Jenny would find a soup o’ milk and a bite o’ bannock for 
the bairns. We would hold ourselves honoured, though it but to 
be a secret atween us.” 

“Say no more, my man,” Lady Jean stopped him peremptorily. 
“Tf me and mine cannot enter my brother’s place by the front- 
door, we’re not likely to try the back; but we’re not the less 
indebted to you and your Jenny for your goodwill. I’m not that 
tired, and the bairns are not so hungry, that we cannot wait till 
we get back to the nearest inn, where we need not eat in secret 
or fear to ruin our host by our indulgence. We'll return where 
we came from, we'll not even seek Mistress Montgomerie with this 
black disgrace burning us to the bone. But when we next stand 


before the Castle Douglas gates, I trow they will be flung wide 
that we may enter.” 


CHAPTER X. 


“The gossip keekit in his loof.”— Burns. 


THERE is one point in connection with the old town of Edinburgh 
to which time has brought little change. It is that portion of the 
Queen’s Park lying at the foot of Salisbury Crags, and at the back 
of the main artery of the famous streets, with their tributary 
arteries of ancient wynds and closes. The grass is as green and 
as fit to roll on; the gowans are growing as thickly for stringing 
into necklaces ; the rushes are as long and straight, as well suited 
for plaiting into crowns and sceptres, as they ever were. The 
parallel lines of tall, gray “lands” of houses, and serried battle- 
ments of crags, still present formidable barriers between the world 
without and the space within. This is the playground of the 
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children; the chosen spot for kite-flying, quoit-throwing and 
hockey with the boys and lads; the trysting-place of the lovers ; 
the rendezvous of the gossips, much as it was when Queen Mary 
dwelt in Holyrood, or “ bluidy Claverse” scaled the Castle Rock. 

The pleasant summer season had come round again, and the 
brief heat of a Scotch July was as fervent as it had been the year 
before, when Lady Jean and her twin sons were shut out of their 
ancestral castle, and told, in the plainest of language, that they 
were not known there. Many of the tenants of the picturesque, 
swarming old houses in the Canongate and the High Street were 
driven to seek the air, from sheer lack of breath in their 
dwellings; abiders in more distant localities strayed, also, to the 
chosen resort. An aged woman was to be found sitting in one of 
the grassy nooks at the foot of the crags, her back propped 
against a convenient block of stone, while she watched the game 
of ball, played in a primitive manner, under her eye, by two little 
boys at a few yards distance. She was clearly a respectable old 
woman by the strained attempt at cleanness and tidiness in her 
stuff gown, woollen shawl, and the sow-back mutch,* though the 
materials of the dress were threadbare and marked by many a 
careful patch and darn. The brown, puckered face, within the 
frame of the plain-bordered cap, showed a fine network of wrinkles. 
The pale, bluish-tinted lips of the mouth — fallen in from the loss 
of the teeth—told little of the temper or character of the owner, 
but the gray eyes gleamed out under the white hair, their 
growing glassiness still alive with sagacity and determination. 
There was a certain restrained dignity—as of former well-to-do-ness 
and better days which were past—in the pose of the figure, upright 
in its spareness, and in its hollowed outlook, as of a tree which 
had seen many winters. 

As the woman sat breathing the air of one more summer and 
resting in her corner, her shrunk and shrivelled hands, with the 
gray tinge of age in the brown skin, did not rest. They knitted 
a child’s sock with an unwavering diligence which was partly the 
effect of patient resolution, partly the result of a lifetime of 
industry, that, like the action of a wound-up watch, will not 
cease, but will be always renewed till the main-spring is broken. 

As unfailingly as the old woman knitted so did she faithfully 
follow with her eyes, which were not needed for the clinking of 
her needles and the taking off of her loops, the boys in her care. 
They had altered little since they stood with their mother before 


* A tall thick muslin cap, bound by a broad black riband round the 


head. The ridge of the cap was supposed to resemble the ridge of a sow’s 
back. 
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their kinsman’s barred gates. The bigger, darker twin was but a 
shade taller, and two or three shades more masterful and in- 
dependent. His little fair-haired brother was as small, delicate 
and girlish-looking as ever. The only conspicuous change was in 
their dress. They were no longer clad like the children of 
a noble mother and a gently-born father, not to say the heir and 
the heir’s brother of a great West-Country duke. They were 
enveloped in the clean—so far as the children could not destroy 
the cleanness—but strong, coarse check-linen “ daidlies,” or loose 
pinafores, worn by the entire middle and lower class Scotch 
children of the period. The dress was comfortable enough, and 
about as serviceable, where restless young limbs were concerned, 
as the children’s sailor suits of to-day; but it contained no 
indication of rank, any more than the blue bonnets on the tumbled 
curly heads marked a distinction of class. 

Whether the compromising assumption of the “ daidlies ” was 
a matter of necessity, was due to Lady Jean, or to the desperate 
act of Nursie, did not appear on the face of things. 

The boys were not tired of throwing and “ kepping,” or catching 
the ball. The stronger and surer combatant only occasionally 
grew restive, and objected to stooping to his brother’s level, 
to giving him two chances to his one, and to running after and 
picking up the ball, when he let it slip and the weakly-toddling 
legs and feebly-grasping hands could not overtake and arrest it. 
Then Nursie interfered with a solemn adjuration : 

“Play fair, bairns; na, Jocky, you wunna refuse to gie Sholto 
anither turn—to help him when he misses, and he your little 
sickly brither and you sic a sturdy chield.” 

Neither was Nursie tired, but the afternoon shadows were 
growing longer ; soon the heat of the day would wane, the sharp 
sea wind would travel up from Portobello and Musselburgh, the 
dews would begin to fall, and the little party had some distance 
to walk—a slow process, though Nursie was not too old or spent 
to carry the light weight of Sholto in her withered arms the 
moment the child complained of feeling tired. Above all, he must 
be in bed in time to allow him to sleep that twelve hours round of 
the clock which was prescribed in Scotland for every “ shilpit” 
and dwining bairn. 

“Come awa’, bairns, we maun be going,” cried Nursie, rising 
with an effort to her feet, rolling up her sock, pushing the wires 
through it, and pinning it to the “sheath,” or bunch of hen’s 
feathers, much coveted by Sholto and sometimes appropriated by 
Jock as a natural plaything, which she wore fastened to her side 
in order to furnish an approved resting-place in the act of knitting 
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for the most active of her phalanx of knitting-needles. “ We'll 
come again the next fine afternoon we can spare, for the air is 
very caller here, and maun be fine for growing laddies, as weel as 
for dowie auld wives.” 

But before the group could start homeward an interruption 
befell them. A gay party of ladies and gentlemen, who had 
been enjoying the fashionable promenade known as the Duke’s 
Walk, and had thought fit to abandon its aristocratic precincts 
and the throng of promenaders usually to be found there on 
a summer afternoon, in order to seek variety in another quarter, 
were passing within a few yards of the old woman and the children. 
Suddenly one of the ladies of the party detached herself from the 
others and came hurrying up. 

“Nursie, can it be you?” cried the new-comer in the joy of a 
welcome discovery. ‘“ And the dear, wee men—I knew them the 
moment I saw them, though you’ve disguised them like burgher or 
cottar bairns. What does Lady Jean say to that? Where is 
Lady Jean? When did you come to this town? Is Mr. 
Drummond at liberty? Do you mind, Nursie, that I met you like 
this in the walnut-tree avenue at Chelsea, when we were on our 
way home from France, five—or is it six ?—years since ?” 

The eager speaker was Euphie Montgomerie, still in her 
maiden prime, unwon though not unwooed, unblighted by the 
snell Scotch winds and chill mists which had succeeded the 
French sunshine in which she had been reared. 

Nursie, as Lady Jean’s representative, had not so many friends 
in the present that she should set slight store on a faithful ally in 
the past. Moreover, Mistress Montgomerie had proved a friend 
in need before now, and Nursie instinctively looked to her with 
a trembling, forlorn hope of fresh respite from adversity, and 
with something of a renewed faith in victory at last. But before 
the old woman could do much more than echo faintly the young 
woman’s glad cry of greeting, or answer her many questions 
further than to tell her that Lady Jean had returned to London 
for a space, to waste more of her time and money in looking after 
that “ weary, pleasant gudeman of hers,” and that, in the mean- 
while, the boys were left in Edinburgh with Nursie—a great 
responsibility, though she loved her mistress’s sons better than 
if they had been her ain flesh and blude—a fresh diversion 
occurred, 

Euphie’s party had stood arrested by her desertion, and were 
growing curious, and beginning to speculate as to who her 
humble acquaintances could be, while it might not be wise to let 
some of them into the secret. 
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“T cannot stop a minute longer, Nursie,” said Euphie hastily ; 
“T must not keep my friends waiting. But tell me where you're 
staying and I’ll come to see you, and we'll have our cracks out in 
peace. I know Edinburgh fine now, Nursie, though, as a rule, we 
only come in from Brig-o’-Car in the winter; I can find my way 
in it almost as well as I could find my way in Rheims.” 

In spite of Euphie’s boast, and in spite of the long summer 
daylight which aided her in her search, it was not without 
considerable difficulty that she hit on the mean and obscure wynd, 
with the poor lodging which replaced what had been Lady Jean’s 
genteel quarters ; for these had been in the middle of her friends, 
and of all that was happening, in the days before she took the 
half-merk with Mr. Drummond at the hands of a dishonoured 
Mass-John. Euphie had been well accustomed to narrow shifts 
and hardships, if not precisely in her own family, among many of 
her father’s fellow-exiles on foreign soil; but she looked round 
in dismay on the bare boards and few sticks of rickety furniture 
in what was simply a garret in Gow’s Land. 

Gow’s Land itself was a court of tumble-down houses inhabited 
chiefly by working people. She had only reached it by traversing 
various wretched, unsavoury closes, and crossing a piece of waste 
ground used largely for middens and ash-heaps. This was a great 
deal worse than the rustic Chelsea cottage by the famous old 
Bun-house, with its view of the noble river and its polite company 
coming and going. Not all Nursie’s household arts could render 
the garret-rooms other than poverty-stricken and miserable. 

Euphie could not think without a shiver of Lady Jean in the 
midst of these sordid surroundings. For if Euphie Montgomerie, 
in her maiden bloom and air of gentle breeding, looked strangely 
out of place in that region, how ill it must befit Lady Jean in her 
helpless elegance and refinement ! 

Yet the old servant was entertaining company when Euphie 
invaded her territory. Nursie had a visitor to whom she was 
paying much anxious attention. To divide the care of waiting on 
her with that of attending to the young lady, was manifestly a task 
which fluttered and distracted even so capable and experienced a 
person as Nursie, one who knew her place, and could keep it to a 
marvel. 

And Nursie was indulging in the extravagance of dispensing 
the costly luxury of tea from Lady Jean’s little silver teapot in 
the couple of cups set out on the plain deal table before the 
window, though her guest did not appear to be even of the 
standing of a confidential upper servant. 

The stranger was a long lean woman in the short gown or loose 
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linen jacket, linsey-woolsey petticoat, huge pockets patched in 
many colours like Joseph’s coat, and tartan screen drawn well over 
the head and face, of an elderly country woman of the lower 
orders; a pair of deep-set dark eyes peered and glowed from 
under the screen, while the claw-like hand clutched the cup of tea 
with which her hostess was regaling her. 

Euphie had an uncomfortably strong impression of something 
odd and uncanny about the woman, who kept her ground and her 
seat in the presence of a lady, together with a vivid realisation of 
the large pockets and their ample capacity for stowage, though 
there was little beyond Lady Jean’s teapot to stow away. 

Euphie’s confidence in Nursie’s discretion and trustworthiness 
received a rude shock, as she turned away to speak to the 
children curled up on the sanded floor, engaged in a game of 
marbles, while the “ caps ” or wooden bowls of porridge for their 
“four hours” stood cooling on the window-ledge. 

Euphie’s misgivings were dispelled by a communication which 
Nursie drew her aside to make to her. 

“It is a weel-skilled, weel-credited spae-wife, ane Mistress 
Mackinnon, who is sib to a neighbour, and comes in whiles to see 
her. There’s nae witchcraft or black art about it. The minister 
himself micht speir his fortune at Peg Mackinnon, and his leddy 
had her up at the manse afore her eldest son sailed for the Indies. 
It’s just skill in reading signs and interpreting dreams, sic as the 
prophet Dan’l had when he was ca’d to the king. I thocht I 
micht tak’ the opportunity to hae the bit laddies’ fortunes spaed 
afore we had to beg our bread.” 

“Oh, Nursie, it will never come to that!” protested Euphie, 
with imploring eyes. “There is Lady Jean’s pension which Mr. 
Pelham gave her ; she’s far from want when she has that.” 

“T kenna,” said Nursie, shaking her head ruefully. “It was 
very gude o’ you and Mr. Pelham, but it’s my belief Leddy Jean 
and her Mr. Drummond would empty the treasury afore they 
were done, gin they got their wull—no’ that’s it’s an ill wull; na, 
they wouldna be meaning to wrang a flae. But it is weel for 
them and for their bairns after them that the Douglas estates, 
gin they ever come Leddy Jean’s gate, will belong to her sons, 
to ane or baith o’ them, and no’ to her and her man to cut capers 
wi’. But if sae be we’re to tak’ beggars’ pokes on our shouthers, 
after a’,” Nursie continued to paint her dreary picture with 
desperate calmness, “ if we be to gang frae door to door, asking an 
awmous, it will hearten us to ken we'll fling down our pokes and 
come into our kingdom belyve. Or gin there’s nae kingdom for 
us to enter—saye the kingdom o’ heeven, which is not hereawa— 
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then the suner we lie doon and dee at the dyke-side, the better for 


us a’.” 

Whatever Euphie might think of the propriety and wisdom of 
introducing the spae-wife on the premises, and submitting the 
future of the young Drummonds to her consideration, spae-wives 
and spaeing fortunes were different institutions in her day from 
what they are to-day. The performers were not haled before 
magistrates and sent to prison for imposing on ignorant servant- 
girls, and robbing them of their wages. Spae-wives were to a 
certain extent recognised authorities; they believed in and 
respected themselves, and were in proportion believed in and 
respected by others. If their identity with the prophets could 
hardly be established, they were undoubtedly homely editions 
of the ancient sibyls. The spae-wives figured as feminine 
descendants of such renowned astrologers as Dr. John Dee, The 
spae-wives, too, dabbled in the lore of the stars, though other- 
wise their means of communicating with the supernatural world 
varied. They employed no crystal, no divining-rod. Even 
much-thumbed packs of cards were not always in use among them. 
The grounds of a cup of tea, for the most part, replaced the 
entrails of slain victims or the flights of birds as sources of inquiry 
and augury. 

The woman whom Nursie called Mistress or Peg Mackinnon, 
having drunk off the contents of her cup to the dregs, gave it 
three mysterious cabalistic waves in a circle, not without a 
certain impressive element in the abstracted air of the tall figure, 
with the extended skinny arm from which the white sleeve of the 
short gown fell back. Then she poured the refuse of the tea 
carefully, in two portions, in the saucers with which Nursie had 
furnished her, and proceeded to pore in silence over the first 
saucer, turning the black sediment up and down, to and from the 
light. 

“You'll be witness to the rede she redes, Mistress Montgomerie,” 
whispered Nursie emphatically, and Euphie did not see any 
reason to decline the office thus imposed upon her, as she stood, 
the skirt of the riding-habit—the walking dress of the time— 
thrown over her arm, with big eyes, parted lips, and a creepy 
sensation running down her backbone, inspecting the rite, and 
waiting for the oracle to utter her dark sayings. 

“Tt is the hale, black-a-viced laddie,” began Peg, staring 
fixedly at the particles of tea before her, and speaking in a 
hoarse, strained voice which did not seem to belong to her, as if 
she were impelled to speak by some power outside of her, and 
beyond her control. .“‘He’s grown a man, a braw man. He 
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wears velvet and lace, gowd chains and jewels, the apparel that 
is seen on kings’ sons. He’s in a grand coach wi’ other fine 
gentlemen, but he’s the finest o’ them a’. He hauds his cocked 
hat in-his hand, and he’s booing to the richt and to the left, to 
croods on ilka side. It isna horses that’s dragging the wheels o’ 
his chauriot, it’s a row of strong men bending their necks to the 
yoke, with the sweat-draps fa’ing frae their broos, though they’re 
lauching and shouting and singing a’ the time. They're afore 
a pair o’ buirdly iron gates wi’ a croon o’ iron on the tap, 
and the gates are opened as wide as they can gang, to let the 
coach in.” 

Until this moment both Nursie and Euphie Montgomerie had 
been holding their breath to listen, but the mention of the gates 
was too much for the old woman’s self-control. 

“ It’s oor ain Castle gates!” she cried in quavering exultation. 
“Tt will be little Jock a big chield bound to tak’ his ain. Waly! 
Tll never see the day gin he’s to be man-grown first,” she added 
regretfully. 

“Ye hae spoken and broken the veesion. I canna tell you a 
word mair, no’ though ye gaed doon on your bended knees, or 
socht to drag the tale from me wi’ pinchers,” said Peg with deep 
reproach, almost with fierceness, sinking down on the settle 
behind her, as if in exhaustion alike of mind and body. “It’s aye 
the way: canna ye haud your long tongue till the speerit’s left 
me ?” she finished sourly. 

“I beg your paurdon, Lucky.” Nursie sought with unusual 
meekness to make atonement for her indiscretion. “I'll no speak 
again. Ye’ve settled Maister Jock to oor hearts’ content; ye’ll no 
refuse to do for Maister Sholto.” She glanced aside as she spoke 
to the little fellows crooking their fingers and spinning their 
marbles in the mingled light of the sun and the fire, heedless of 
the predictions hurled over their heads. 

Thus adjured, Peg stared again at the grounds in the saucer ; 
again she tilted them slightly, and viewed them, with the eye of 
an adept, at different angles. Then she said slowly, in an awed 
undertone, which her deep voice rendered audible :— 

‘“*T see a wee fair-haired laddie, and he’s a hunder times bonnier 
than he is the noo, though you may think he is bonnie enow 
already. He has a hat o’ the green birk on his bit head, and a lily 
flower as white as his shining face in his saft hand.” 

“Whisht this minute, woman; no’ another word. Haud your 
ill-omened tongue,” screamed Nursie, utterly regardless of her 
promise. “ Dinna tell me that my pet lamb, Leddy Jean’s daurling 
bairn, is to leaye us and be wafted awa’ among the angels.” 

L 2 
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“¢ Am Ta God to kill and mak’ alive?’” demanded the spae- 
wife resentfully, quoting Scripture as glibly as if she had never 
looked into the grounds of a tea-cup, or interpreted the “dead 
speal” of a guttering candle, or the “ coffin” shot from a crackling 
fire. “I say but what I see and hear, I can do nae mair ; I didna 
bode my spaeing upon you: you sent for me to tell the lads’ 
fortunes, and I hae telled greater than theirs—aye, and grue- 
somer: axes dreeping blude, and corbies piking the banes o’ the 
slain,” she entered into the details with grim relish. ‘ What is ae 
bairn’s peacefu’ death and easy deliverance frae the troubles o’ 
this weary warld compared to sic awesome weirds as I hae foretold 
in spite o' me?” There was an undercurrent of triumph weighing 
against the sense of injustice which caused the woman to state 
her wrongs roughly. “ Ye’re a’ alike—a set o’ fond fules; fleech 
you, promise you bonnydies that are a pack o’ lees, and nae word 
is ower gude for the spae-wife; speak the truth and shame the 
deil, giving folk warning in time, and it is the back o’ the door 
which is her proper place.” With this farther Parthian dart, 
Mistress Mackinnon stalked out of the room, retaining her dignity 
to the last, while little Sholto’s thin sweet voice was heard piping 
through the altercation: ‘“ Hae, Jocky, there’s a’ the bools to you: 
play the game your lane, I’m tired. Tak’ me up, Nursie, to rest 
on your knee.” 

“Let her go.” Euphie tried to console poor Nursie, whose 
rejoiging over the fate of the one nursling had been so soon turned 
into mourning for the doom of the other. “ She’s got her fee, and 
what can she ken more than we? Any gaping tramp would tell 
you the same. Look at Jock: does he not carry success in his 
manful carriage and dauntless een? As for dear wee Sholto ’ 
Euphie hesitated, then went on quickly: “Nursie, many a weary 
wean grows up into a strong man—you must have seen it scores 
of times—any way, the precious bairn is in God’s hands. I’ve a 
proposal to make to you which is more to the purpose, I trust, 
than any spae-wife’s spaeing. You'll lend me the bairns, and I'll 
take every care of them till I can restore them to you. I’m going 
back to the west to-morrow, and I'll carry them with me to Brig- 
o’-Car, where they'll be made heartily welcome. They'll get 
plenty of country air and new milk to set Sholto up. I'll not let 
them out of my sight, if that will satisfy you. But it will go 
hard with my woman’s wit, it will have clean failed, if I do not 
contrive a way to bring them under the Duke’s notice, and so to 
stagger him with the sight of them that, whether or no his hard 


heart melt, he will be forced for very shame to own his sister's 
children.” 
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CuaptTer XI. 


“A terrible man with a terrible name.”—Southey. 


“Tr was a cruel deed, my lord. I'll not mince matters; you'll 
hear the truth from me if from nane besides. To turn your ain 
sister from her father’s doors without a hearing, and her a genty 
bit thing at the best. You had not seen her for mony a long 
year; she had come all the way from London to get speech of you. 
The bairns she brought in her train—whether they were her ain 
or other folks’ it is not for me to say; I’m not entering on that 
vexed question—were but bairns, incapable on their own account of 
doing you harm. To turn them back the way they came from, 
anrested and unrefreshed, with sich a slicht cast upon them, was 
as much as a’ their lives were worth. For, though my Lady Jean 
had a fine speerit and a fine person, she was never stout of the heart 
and strong of the frame like youand me. You may have the deaths 
of the whole three laid at your door.” 

“Wha cares?” demanded the man spoken to, in savage re- 
joinder ; “and it is little call you have to speak for her, madam ; 
she would not look the earth you’re in: she has aye treated my 
Lady Duchess as the dirt beneath her feet,” he ended with a 
mocking sneer. 

“She has,” admitted the woman composedly, “ but I bear her 
no malice. She has some richt, for her and me are not made of 
the same clay—as you may be thankful for, my lord. Do you 
think a leddy like her, every inch of her, would have taken up 
with a marrow like you, though you were ten times a Dooglas, 
and a duke, and the head of the house? It would not have been 
to be my lady the Duchess that she would have consented to be 
your wife, and bear with you and keep you in order. She would 
have lain in the mools first. She would have beggit her bread or 
wandered to the ends of the earth.” 

“Keep me in order!” snorted the burly man, with the traces 
of many a hard carouse, in addition to the channels worn by 
unbridled passion, in his heavy face, purple with suppressed rage. 
He had just breath to repel the disparaging insinuation. ‘ Who's 
master here, you or me, I would like to ken?” 

“You're the maister,” acknowledged the woman opposite him 
with perfect candour, “but I’m the mistress; and were it not for 
the mistress the maister of Castle Dooglas, my lord Duke himsel’,” 
she nodded her application of the assertion, ‘ would have fared ill 
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many a time, and would hardly have been to the fore to affirm his 
mastery to-day.” 

He knew well the truth of her words—so well that, half brute 
and half dolt as he was, he received them with no more than 
another snort of defiance, and said not another word on that head. 
He went off on another tack : 

“ My sister Jean would have had little need to have cast laith 
at me, though it is true she threw over Ha’beath in one of her 
cursed cantrips in her young days, when she drew up in secret— 
endangering the family’s good name—with a ne’er-do-well dog 
like Drummond.” 

“T was never aware,” answered the lady with admirable 
calmness and deliberation, “that Lady Jean endangered anybody’s 
good name, her ain or another’s. It was well kenned by all who 
cared to know, that she had taken the half-merk with John 
Drummond of Murthly before they went abroad. I'll not deny 
that it was daft-like in a couple come to the years of discretion, 
but his circumstances did not admit of publicity in their marriage, 
and the law of the land mak’s a marriage by a buckle-beggar, in 
a hole in the Coogate—not to go so far as Gretna or Lamberton— 
as siccar, as if the pair thus wed without ceremony had been cried 
three times in their parish kirk, in the presence of the congre- 
gation, and married, with all the honours, in a great gathering of 
kinsfolk and friends. For Lady Jean’s man, I have heard tell 
he’s as gallant a gentleman as she is a fine lady. I have it on 
good authority he’s most ceevil and pleasant-spoken, easy to serve 
and to live with. It is my belief that his wife has not had an 
ill-word or look from him since he owned her.” 

“A braw gentleman, rotting in a debtors’ prison,” answered my 
lord Duke with an ugly snarl, proceeding to solace himself with 
another glass of port. 

But the Duchess was before him. She snatched up the 
decanter before he could reach it, and put it by her side, at the 
same time touching a handbell at her elbow, and summoning the 
butler from the anteroom. 

“Remove the wine, Kendrick,” she told the man authori- 
tatively; “lock the decanter in the sideboard, put the other 
bottles in the cellar, and bring me the keys. No, my lord,” when 
the man had obeyed her without demur, while his Grace stumbled 
to his feet with a furious oath on his lips, “ we'll not have you 
raging like a bull of Bashan, mad with the gout flown to your head, 
this harvest, as you were the last. I ken what is good for you, 
if you do not. I don’t want to see you in your coffin as long as I 
can keep you out of it. Strike me so long as you're sober, if that 
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is any satisfaction to you; better that than that your life should 
be shortened by your excesses. It is not the first time you've 
struck the best friend you’ve ever had, and her a woman; but I 
scorn to take refuge on that ground. Strike awa’, I can defend 
myself; and if you get the better of me, and give me a clour 
which no plaister will mend, why, then, my lord, I doubt not 
you'll get the privilege of your nobility, and be suffered to mount 
the headsman’s scaffold instead of the hangman’s wuddie.” 

Again her antagonist was silenced, and reduced to a grunt of 
baffled wrath. The victor resumed the discussion with the same 
sang-froid and independence of opinion with which she had 
engaged in the strictly connubial passage-at-arms. 

“Tf your gude-brother, Mr. Drummond, poor gentleman! is 
lying rotting in a debtors’ prison, I do not know whether that 
can be exactly considered his fault, any more than his idleness 
and his spendthrift habits. A laird’s younger son, born to play 
and not to work, to spend and not to spare, who missed being 
shipped off to the wars in the Low Countries, and was a thought 
late for the last rebellion. Well, it is a comfort to them who have 
mercy on their fellows’ slips and fa’s that there are waur places 
than a debtors’ prison. There’s Newgate, and there’s the Tower, 
if ye have any preference.” 

His Grace winced, and even cowered, under the lash of his 
Duchess’s tongue, which, however, was mainly used to keep him 
in order. His sullenly guilty look afforded support to the many 
stories current against him. It was said that, in one of his gusts 
of unreasoning fury, he had committed an act which, by an 
unfortunate chance, had resulted in a case of manslaughter. An 
enemy—and his Grace had many—might easily give it the 
grimmer name of murder. There was also the early unprovoked 
traffic with St. Germains, which, while known to not a few, had 
never been formally condoned. 

The scene of the conversation was the great panelled dining- 
hall of Lady Jean’s Castle. Here and there on the walls hung 
pictures of the descendants of “the dark-gray man ”—Douglases 
“tender and true,” in medieval armour, Douglases in cavaliers’ 
buff coats, Douglas maidens and matrons, in long, peaked 
stomachers, in hoods and wimples. Alas! alas! the savage, 
clownish Duke was their living representative, the chief of the 
race, and his Grace was the beaten man in the contest. 

The Duchess, who was decidedly victorious, was stout and red- 
faced. She might have been the cook transferred from the 
kitchen to the dining-room, without finding herself in company 
whose manners were superior to her own, as she sat there at the 
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head of the long table, in her rich, tasteless dress, every rose on 
the brocade of her full, stiff petticoat as large as a cauliflower and 
as gaudy as a tulip. Her towering toupée of silk and blonde 
“lappets” surmounted her frizzled, pomatumed hair. It was a 
toilet which, to do her justice, she kept up more from a sense of 
the duty she owed to her position than from any pleasure she 
derived from her magnificence. Withal, there was something 
honest and loyal, something which commanded respect in the 
plain, rugged face and ungainly figure, something which was 
totally lacking in the Duke’s physiognomy. 

Presently, my lord, with a dull sense that he had got the worst 
of it, as he always did in an argument with his wife, rose, and 
hobbled—his gout was never far off—from the room. His 
handkerchief was dragging by one corner from his laced pocket, 
his wig was pushed awry, and exposed enough of his shaven head 
to lend him the air of a rabid idiot, as he slammed the door 
violently behind him. 

The Duchess sat on at the head of the table. She took to 
biting the thick short-nailed thumb of one of her mittened hands 
with an almost child-like action. She shook her head, and 
muttered audibly in her perplexity and vexation. 

“T would give my finest diamond ring, or, what is a deal better 
worth its price, the new quey in the Duke’s byre, that I had not 
gone to the Mains when I did. His Grace has put his foot into 
it this time. Who will believe that the puir donnert tyrant’s 
bark is waur than his bite? He’ll be hooted in the next public 
place where he ventures to show his face. His ain sister and the 
bits o’ bairns—be they whose they may—Lady Jean—whom I 
can mind the beauty and pride of the country-side—to turn her 
from her father’s doors like any tramp or vagabond ; not to grant 
her a night’s lodging, not to allow her speech with him, as gin he 
were feared to face her, which I doubt not he is at the bottom of his 
dour heart! Heard ever a body the like? Where did she go, 
and what harm did she get from the barbarous treatment? Eh! 
when I think of it, I'll away to Mistress Euphie, who has never 
ceased to proclaim that she is Lady Jean’s friend. She is a 
sensible lass for her years, in spite of her Frenchified ways. 
She’s never been unfriendly to a plain woman like me, who am, 
for a’ that, the Duchess of Dooglas, and the gude-sister of her 
fine Lady Jean;” and the rustic Duchess sat back in her chair 
with a simple satisfaction which was all her own. “ Mistress 
Euphie may ken the upshot of this maist disastrous occurrence. 
She will not refuse to tell me what she kens, and to consult with 
me whether there can be any remede for the senseless indignity 
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to the Duke’s only sister, with which the whole country-side will 
ring. Oh, Dooglas! your character and your fortune are not to 
lippen to—great Duke though you be—if Meg Dooglas, of the 
Mains, whom you had the wit to make your Duchess, lets you 
out of her claucht (clutches) for a day.” 

Euphie Montgomerie was at present the mistress of the 
country house of Brig-o’-Car, with all the freedom and authority 
which the position signified. The old laird, her father, was 
sleeping, as he had hardly hoped to sleep, with his fathers in the 
Montgomeries’ “ lair” in the parish kirkyard. Never more would 
he be doomed to pine for a sight of the blue hills of Scotland, and 
a breath of the caller air. His wife had taken her place beside 
him in the same green lair, where the gowans made summer 
snow, over which the merle sang his mellow ditty, and the shilfa’ 
trilled his sweet accompaniment, though the sky was often over- 
spread with gray clouds and the wind was ready to whistle 
through mist and rain, as the birds had never piped to exiles’ 
ears in the broad sunshine under the blue sky-roof of France. 

Euphie was keeping house for her elder brother, the present 
unmarried laird of Brig-o’-Car, and bestowing motherly care on 
what was left unscattered of the troop of younger brothers and 
sisters. 

Euphie was a clever housekeeper, and many a light, agreeable 
touch, borrowed from her foreign experience, she gave to her 
kingdom within doors and without. There was a little jealousy 
of these dainty, picturesque effects aroused in the breasts of stay- 
at-home, utilitarian matrons. Scotland and France had long been 
on good terms, and had interchanged not a few customs before 
now. Still, where was the call for those fragile, easily-broken 
French finger-glasses on a Scotch dinner-table, and why should 
Euphie Montgomerie trouble herself to put fresh flowers and 
winter berries every day into the bean pots, or beau pots—the 
name did not signify—which stood on the French armoire and 
bureau in her parlour? Then she wore such breast-knots in her 
kerchief, and top-knots among her dark hair, and cockades on her 
shoes, as no untutored Scotch fingers could compass. She played 
on her spinet, not reels alone, but gavottes and rondes by the 
score, and she sang gay French chansons, as well as sad Scotch 
ballads. Travelled gentlemen like Sir Robert Douglas of Myre- 
cleugh were apt to find the extended performance extremely 
attractive—no doubt by recalling many a far-away place and 
half-forgotten association. 

Notwithstanding these flaws in Euphie’s nationality to unso- 
phisticated matrons and maidens, the Duchess of Douglas had 
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the candour to admit that Brig-o’-Car parlour, beautified by its 
mistress, was a wonderfully bright and bonnie room, the grace 
of which did not necessarily render it deficient in any substantial 
background and essential comfort. But the childless Duchess, 
reigning amidst the inelegant, comfortless state of her Castle, 
had never seen the Brig-o’-Car ladies’ room look so bright and 
sweet as it did on that autumn afternoon, when she was shown 
in by a servant-lass fresh from the harvest-field, and found, as 
the chief ornament— far beyond newly-gathered flowers or china 
shepherds and shepherdesses—two fine little lads sitting one on 
each knee of Euphie Montgomerie as she lay back in what had 
been her father’s leathern easy-chair, and hugged them and told 
them stories. She and they had been in the harvest-field 
together, and had come in, all tumbled and tossed, flushed and tired, 
to rest and present the most entrancing and overpowering of all 
pictures to the woman with the one strain of the poetic and ideal 
in her homespun nature: the ceaseless hunger for the children 
that would have made the dreary barrenness of her high estate 
joyous and fruitful and full of hope, which, nevertheless, God had 
not given her. 

With a stifled sigh for the often-renewed pang, and an eager 
interest which belonged to all that was gentlest in the woman, 
her Grace hardly waited to exchange greetings with Euphie 
before she asked : 

“Whose fine bairns are these you have with you, Mistress 
Euphie? Will you come and speak to me, my little birkies?” 
said the poor motherly woman, wistfully eyeing the pretty pair, 
who were no longer decked out with the boundless extravagance 
which their mother had loved to lavish upon them. Neither were 
they masquerading as children of the lower classes. The boys 
were dressed inexpensively enough, but in such cloth suits and 
cambric frills as any gentleman’s sons might have worn. “I’m 
not sure that I may not have a summer pear in my pocket,” con- 
tinued the Duchess coaxingly ; “ that is to say, if you’ve gotten 
teeth to take a bite of it.” 

Jock, the elder twin, responded to the appeal instantly, taking 
in the joke and pointing gleefully to his double row of little, 
fine white teeth. But Sholto hung back, clinging to Euphie, who 
stood, with hot cheeks and shining eyes, making a rapid calcu- 
lation of probabilities. 

“The boys should be more to you than to me, Duchess,” she 
said frankly. “It is strange to hear you asking me whose bairns 
they are.” 

“Then whose are they, in God’s name, Euphie Montgomerie?” 
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cried the Duchess with a gasp, as she understood Euphie’s 
meaning. Instinctively she closed the fingers which she had 
laid on Jocky’s arm, with so tight a grip that she must have 
caused the child pain; but he did not flinch as he stood at her 
knee, gazing up into her moved face with his wondering dark 
eyes. “They are never Lady Jean’s bairns?” the Duchess added 
quickly. 

“They are just Lady Jean’s bairns,” answered Euphie firmly. 

Then the Duchess bethought herself of the fidelity which was 
due from her to the cause of the noble ruffian she had married 
and was bound to stand by. She corrected her incautious 
utterance on the spot. 

“No, the French beggar-brats whom Lady Jean and her man 
have brought across the water, and are seeking, with impident 
knavery, to impose upon my lord as his kith and kin? Mistress 
Euphie, you're not blate to let me come where they are.” 

She tried to speak scornfully and to turn away with disgust 
from the child, whom, nevertheless, her sick, craving heart 
forbade her to spurn. 

Euphie’s cheeks began to burn, and she threw up her head with 
a gesture of ineffable anger and reproach. 

“ Run away, my pets, and tell Nancy to play Billy Blin’ with 
you”—she sent the children out of hearing. “Will you lend 
yourself to that monstrous accusation?” she turned upon the 
Duchess and demanded with indignant incredulity. ‘ You, whom 
I’ve always known and heard tell of as an honourable woman, fair 
in your judgment as far as your light went—you were never 
called inhuman, full of malice and devilishness. You have had 
the word of being just in your dealing, and friendly in your 
spirit to your fellows. Do you dare to look in these bairns’ 
guileless faces, which speak for themselves, and repeat the 
infamous calumny spread abroad concerning them? Can you 
take upon you the guilt of professing to think that they are not 
what their poor father and mother have been so proud and happy 
to count them—their dear children, born late in the parents’ 
lives, but all the more precious on that account ?” 

The Duchess was staggered by the vehemence of the advocate, 
but she could not yield up her husband’s plea without making 
more fight for it. 

“You need not rage at me in your ain house, Euphie Mont- 
gomerie. That’s puir manners, though you are French bred; and 
you need not threep your story down my throat, for I do not 


pretend to ken either the truth or the fauseness of it,” she 
finished drily. 
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The children strayed back with the information that Nancy 
was too “ throng” to play “ Billy Blin’” with them. 

“That rascal,” said the Duchess promptly, permitting her 
glance to fall again on Jock, standing staring blankly up at her 
with the inconsequence of his years, tempered by some surprise as 
to what had become of the summer pear, “has a great look of 
Southern blood in that brown face of his, which you are so good 
as to say speaks for itself.” 

“So it does,” said Euphie stoutly. “Is that the face of a 
whining, grovelling beggar’s brat? Has it the lying, hardened 
stamp of the low canaille from which you would have the laddie 
sprung? If you have ever seen his real father, Mr. Drummond, 
and if you will say what you think, as I hope you will, Duchess,” 
entreated Euphie, with her hot resentment cooling down, “ more 
because you are a woman, like the bairns’ mother, than because 
you are his Grace’s lady, you will admit the child favours extra- 
ordinarily the Murthly Drummonds, more especially the Drum- 
mond whose son he is.” 

“T never clapped eyes on John Drummond,” said the Duchess 
doggedly; “and what is more, I never wish to—a weirdless, 
regardless fule in hiding from his creditors, with the coat on his 
back not paid for, when Lady Jean—a woman of mature years— 
was so daft as to draw up with him.” 

“ Well, let that pass,” said Euphie, with a kind of desperate 
patience ; “granted that Mr. Drummond is feckless and reckless, 
and that Lady Jean is no better. They cannot keep within 
bounds in their expenses, and paying their lawful debts is clean 
beyond them. Mr. Drummond speaks wide of the mark, so that 
his testimony is not to be trusted in any question demanding 
precision and accuracy. Lady Jean believes exactly what she 
wishes to believe, in spite of all experience.” There was a 
twinkle in Euphie’s dark eyes as she thus composedly summed up 
the demerits of her friends; but there was not a grain less of 
staunchness and earnestness in her tone when she resumed her 
argument. ‘It seems to me, these peculiarities are not very rare 
among persons of our rank, Duchess, and that the defaulters may 
still be ladies and gentlemen, besides being well-intentioned and 
lovable, notwithstanding their worst errors, or rather their 
greatest delusions. Duchess, there is a wide difference between 
even the most foolish and thoughtless lady and gentleman and a 
pair of base conspirators, guilty of the most heartless and shame- 
less fraud that was ever practised on a kinsman, to serve their 
own base ends. Look here,” and she turned round the fair little 
face which Sholto had hidden in her dress, “if the other wee 
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laddie resembles his father, see for yourself if this twin is not the 
living image of his bonnie mother.” 

“Indeed he looks enough of a lassie to be a mother’s bairn,” 
said the Duchess, with a disingenuous, agitated sniff, begging the 
question in a manner which was not natural to her. She spoke a 
little disdainfully also, for passionately fond as she was of 
children, boys who looked like girls, even in infancy, did not 
recommend themselves to her robust fancy. A new idea struck 
her. “Is Lady Jean here in this house?” she cried, starting up 
and speaking with rude abruptness. “Are you hiding her from 
me? She’s been sair wronged, I'll not deny that, but I'll not be 
tricked into seeing and speaking with her, but (without) his 
Grace’s knowledge and consent.” 

“No, no; she’s not here, I would she were,” said Euphie 
sorrowfully; “and think for yourself, madam, did you not take 
us by surprise, so how could we be seeking to trick you? It is 
not like you to be so distrustful and suspicious of mischief. No, 
my poor Lady Jean is not here, noris she ever like to be, in the 
way we were fain to talk of when we were far away in France. 
It is not because the truth will not conquer in the end, and that 
his Grace will not have to own his nephews, though it is open to 
him to disinherit them, and leave his lands past his sister’s sons, 
if he has the heart and conscience at the last; no, it is not that.” 

“Then, what is it?” inquired the Duchess sharply. 

“It is that I doubt—I doubt more than I can bear to tell 
myself, from what Nursie says—whether Lady Jean will live to 
see the day, either way. I borrowed the bairns from Nursie, with 
whom they were left in charge in an Edinburgh garret, while 
their mother travelled again the long road up to London to see 
their father. Oh, Duchess, Lady Jean has had many a weary foot 
to travel since she quitted Castle Douglas. It is my belief she’s 
in terrible straits, though she bears up bravely, and looks the 
grande dame they were wont to call her across the water. What 
with Mr. Drummond’s needs in the King’s Bench, and her desire 
that he should not fare worse than his companions, what with her 
wish that she and the bairns should do no dishonour to their 
high estate when they appear in public, I’m certain—woe’s me, 
that I should have to say it!—she has not enough victuals to 
maintain what strength she has left.” 

“Gude guide us! and her the dochter and sister of twa Dukes 
of Dooglas!” cried the appalled Duchess, half under her breath. 

“You may well cry out,” chimed in Lady Jean’s champion, 
wiping the tears furtively from the bright eyes, lest the two 
children should notice them, and fling themselves upon her to 
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ask with one accord, “ What gars you greet, Euphie?” and when 
she could not answer them, would greet in sympathy. “She 
looks so young, and has such a lovely pink colour in her cheeks, 
and folk do not stop to think her very youthfulness is a sign that 
she has gained neither the build nor the strength to thole the 
burdens of middle age. The rose-red, what is it but the hectic 
touch which makes the autumn leaf, which is ready to fall, look 
gayer than the same leaf looked in its budding spring-time? 
Nursie says Lady Jean has hardly more pith in her than Sholto 
here, though she would go up to London to see her man, and how 
she’s to stand the fatigue of the coach journey back to her bairns, 
the Lord only knows. And if she’s taken from them, with their 
father, no great standby at the best, worse than helpless where he 
lies in the King’s Bench, for the term of his life so far as we can 
tell, what is to become of the orphans? Shall the Duke of 
Douglas’s nephews and heirs be beholden to charity, or will you 
have them go into a poor’s-house ?” 

“Tf what you say is true, Euphie Montgomerie, the bairns 
shall never want so long as I am to the fore,’ cried the Duchess, 
with solemn fervour. “I’m not free to stand out farther against 
your reasoning, since, at the bottom of my heart, I believe it. 
The laddies shall be cared for, and their interests seen to while 
there’s breath in my body, let my lord Duke rage and rave his 
fill. I’ve always said his bark is waur than his bite, and he’ll 
not touch me, though he be neither to hold nor bind. His heart 
is hard, but it is not stone altogether, and dour as he is, I’ve got 
round him for his gude before now,” proclaimed his partner, with- 
out scruple, and with a strain of triumph in her candour. “If he 
set eyes on the laddies, nature might speak for them. He never 
had what you might call an affection for his sister, but her bairns 
are of the old stock, the late Duke’s grandsons, only aince 
removed from the present Duke. He has been wild for an heir, 
which I, unhappy woman, have not been permitted to give him ; oh! 
what would I not have suffered for a boy like this, who might 
have melted the rock of his father’s savagery, who would have 
been mine and his, and would have pulled man and wife 
together.” 

The poor Duchess caught up, as she spoke, the undaunted and 
unresisting Jocky, set him on her knee, clasped him to her bosom, 
and covered him with kisses. 

Happily for him, the child took her Grace’s caresses in good 
part, as he had received her first advances. He smiled up in her 
hard-featured face, and began to play with the watch, like a turnip, 
at her substantial waist. 
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“Eh, my mannie, if you had been mine,” sighed the Duchess, 
“ you should not have wanted the brawest little watch, and a cock- 
horse, and all your orders.” 

“ He may be yours some day,” said Euphie by an inspiration, 
while she turned away ruefully from the contingency she had 
been forced to contemplate. 

“What do you say?” cried her Grace, her broad face alight 
with eagerness. ‘Do you think Lady Jean would yield us up the 
laddie? It would be no more than what was fit, if he were to be 
my lord’s heir. She might keep yon shilpit wean that is so like 
her—save for its fricht ; Lady Jean was never frichted at man or 
deil—to herself and her Mr. Drummond.” 

Euphie looked doubtful. 

“T cannot tell what sacrifice a mother’s love might lead her to 
make. I was thinking of her having no choice in the matter. I 
only ken that her lad bairns—the goodly gift God made to her 
when she did not look for it—are as the apple of her eye.” 

“Then she'll see what is best for both,” said the Duchess 
confidently, “and I’ll not say but that her allowance may not be 
renewed and increased, if I have a finger in the pie. Any way, 
Mistress Euphie, you and me will lay our two heads together, and 
it will go hard if a couple of women’s wits, with right on their 
side, do not beat down my lord’s opposition, and that of the men 
who truckle to him.” 

The Duchess had risen to her feet and turned to go, when she 
stopped short and looked keenly at Euphie. 

“Have you taken into account what Sir Robert may have to 
say to these bairns whom you have brought here, and are putting 
forward as verily my Lady Jean’s and Mr. Drummond’s sons ?” 

“Which verily they are,” said Euphie with determination 
while her cheeks were dyed scarlet. “I have only done as I 
would be done by. I was present at their christening. I held 
them in my arms when they were infants. Nursie saw them 
born ; a French doctor gave his affidavit that he had brought them 
into the world. Lady Jean spoke many a time of her hopes before 
she went up to Paris for the best advice in her hour of peril, 
What more would you have? Lady Jean is my friend; I’ve been 
proud to call her so; but if she had been my mortal enemy, I hope 
I would still have stood up for the truth, and done my best for 
the helpless and forlorn, Who cares for what Sir Robert thinks 
or says,” she ended with withering disdain, “if he is willing to 
stand in the place of the lawful heirs, the innocent bairns, whe are 
not able to fight for themselves ?” 

The Duchess nodded with emphatic approval. 


Her wits were 
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not of the finest order, her mind was not very delicate, else she 
would not have been the Duchess of Douglas ; but courage and 
uprightness never failed to recommend themselves to her. 

“You're a disinterested woman, Euphie Montgomerie,” she 
said approvingly, “and I hope Myrecleugh will see it, and lay it 
to heart, and will not stand in his own light for dirt of gear. I 
must home now, but you may reckon on me from this day 
henceforth. Ay, my laddie,” with a parting glance of admiration 
and longing in Jock’s direction, “ your auntie will stand your 
friend ; you've not seen the last of her.” 
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